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THICK CREAM 


Means Sweet Cream 


The density of the cream from the United States 
Cream Separator is easily regulated by aid of the 
patented cream screw- , 

Many users produce cream testing over 60 per cent 
butter fat. ; 

Thick cream is a great advantage in hot weather because 
the milk which sours first is so nearly eliminated. Cream- 
eries pay top prices for such quality. 


United States Separator 


cream is in great demand at all creameries. Thick cream 
means less bulk to transport, but more skimmilk for feeding. 
United States Separators hold’ world’s! record for closest 
skimming. ‘They are the Standard Separators of the 
World. 

For your own sake don't buy a “cheap"’ separator or decide on 
any make until you have seen and tested the United States 
Separater. Get the large, illustrated U/ 5S. catalog 
No. 6 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


















Cow-Ease-~ 


Kills Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
(Pmand sllows cows to feed in peace, making 

ey Rp te 
plied with # sprayer. Keeps cows in good 


condition eaves five times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


lf your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name 

$1.25, and we will deliver 
prepaid to your addrese 1-2 
gallon can of COW-EASE, 
SPRAYER for apply- 
For West of Missouri 


° . ing. 

Efficiency yon ts 
‘ , CARPENTER -MORT 
in a horse or team depends] | \ ~ BOSTON, MASS. 
upon the quality of the 
harness and its suitability 
for the work for which the 
animals are used. 


There is a WILLIAMS’ har- 
ness to fit every horse, and a 
style for every kind of work; 





“A book that does him honor." 





Back. 
ON CO. 
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80 Ibs. More Milk 


IN 3 DAYS 


Resnited from using ‘‘Will-Kill-Flies” 
on twenty-two cows—kept them free from 
flies and increased milk flow 80 lbs, in 8 days. 


WILL-KILL-FLIES 
the most effective liquid spraying a en 


perfect disinfectant, kills flies an 
that annoy your stock and poultry—that means more 






































thirty-one styles of single milk, more eggs, healthy, contented cattle. 
harness, forty-four styles of Bie EKO Roky 
ill-Flies” and a 





Mountains, 1 gallon of “Wil 
sprayer, on receipt of $2.00 and dealer’s name. 
it doesn’t sat ¥ [oelmovery respect, we will 
refund money. longer and accom- 
hes more than other preparations, 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY 
Box 920, Utica, N.Y. 





double harness. 


No book on the subject of 
harness and saddlery goods ever 
printed is so complete as our new 
76-Page Harness Catalog. It’s 
something more than a catalog; 
it is an invaluabie text book 
that should be in the hands of 
every horse owner. 


s 
@.We printed a copy for YOU. 
Whether you drive one horse or own 
a hundred, you should not fail to 
send for this new book. How to 
save one-third on your purchases of 


harness, saddles, blankets, robes, fl 
ned 




















Keeps flies and all 
Insects and pests off 
animals — tm barn or 
ture—longer than a fini. 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


7h in milk and flesh on each 

cow inasingle season. Cures sores, stops itching 

and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Killa lice and mites in poultry houses. 

SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

’ eo Shoo-Fly to protect 200 

cows, and our 8 .-tu gravity sprayer without 

extra charge. Money back tf not satisfactory. Write 

for Booklet, free. 


Special terms to agents. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.D 1301 N. 20th St., Philada. 


ed) 


nets and other horse and stable 
is a revelation in store for you if 
you have not yet seen this new catalog. 











Lay this paper down just long 
endugh to write us a postal card 
this minute. Just say, “Send 
me the new Harness Catalog,” 
and add your name and address. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anp CO. | an 


| 
“ Y 
CHICAGO, ILL. VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
¥free. GRAND APIDS VETERINARY 
CoLLa@Rr, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


has saved thousands of dollars 
and thousands of horses. The old 
geliable cura for Spavin, Ring- 
bone, Splint or any lameness. 
For sale at all druggists. 
per bottle, 6for $5. 


Price 
“Treatise on the Horse’’ 
at druggists. or write to Dr. B. J. KENDALL 
m COMPANY, rg Palle, Vt., U. S. a. 5 























AND DAIRY 
Candling and Keeping Eggs 


Please advise how eggs are candled. 
Also kindly tell how eggs are packed 
in water glass.—[R. R. E. 

Since eggs cannot be examined 
properly without breaking the shells, 
the practice of candling is followed in 
order to determine the valuc of the 
eggs as articles of food. Any fairly 
strong light will do. Mos* city can- 
dlers use electric lights. These lights 
are inclosed in dark boxes in dark- 
ened rooms or cellars, <nd the eggs 
held one by one against openings 
about the size of a 50-cent piece. The 
large end is held upward and a quick 
turn made in order to view all sides 
of the egg and to make the contents 
move inside the shell. Experts can 
tell by this process how good or poor 
the eggs are. 

At a recent meeting of the egg com- 
mittee at the New York mercantile 
exchange the requirements of egg 
grades were decided upon as follows: 

Extras, free from dirty eggs, good, 
uniform size, 80% fresh, reasonably 
full and strong bodied, maximum loss 
1% dozen to the case. Extra firsts, 


size, 65% fresh, reasonably full, strong 
bodied, maximum loss two dozen to 
the case. Firsts, reasonably . clean 
and of good average size, 50% fresh, 
reasonably full, strong bodied, max- 
imum loss three dozen to the case. 
Seconds, reasonably clean, fair aver- 
age size, 40% fresh, reasonably full 
eggs, maximum loss four dozen to the 


case. Thirds, reasonably clean, fair 
average size, 30% reasonably full, 


sweet eggs, maximum loss six dozen 
to the case. 

Loss comprises rotten, spotted, 
broken (leaking), broken yolked, 
hatched (blood veined) and sour eggs. 
Very small, very dirty, cracked 
(not leaking), badly heated, badly 
shrunken and salt eggs are counted as 
half loss except in dirties and checks. 


Water Glass for Preserving 


In his book Making Poultry Pay 
{published by Orange Judd company), 
E. C. Powell says: “Water glass can 
be obtained of most druggists and is a 
heavy, almost colorless liquid, costing 


from 10 to 30 cents a pound. Eggs 
will keep perfectly in this solution 
for eight to _12 months. The other 


formula is to mix one pound fresh 
stone lime and % pound table salt 
with four quarts boiling water. After 
slaking and settling draw off the clear 
liquid and pour over the eggs so as to 
cover them. This is an old-fashioned 
method, but is very effective. Eggs 
kept in water glass ma, be taken out 
during fall and winter and sold for 
packed eggs at about 5 cents a dozen 
less than the price of fresh eggs. 
Many families can safely pack a few 
dozen to use for cooking purposes in 
winter, but whether it is a safe busi- 
ness venture to put Gown several hun- 
dred dozen is another question. The 
safest method, and the only one avail- 
able on a large scale, is to use cold 
storage, where the eggs can be held 
at 28 to 30 degrees. A temperature 
below 27 degrees is required to freeze 
the egg and split the shell.” 











Dont’s by a Health Officer 


Don’t buy milk from open cans at 
the dairy or at stores. Buy it in 
bottles, 

Don’t allow milk to stand in the sun 
after it is delivered. 

Don’t leave milk exposed to the 
open air in an open vessel. 

Don’t attempt to keep milk in a 





temperature above 50. 


Don’t put milk in a vessel or uten- 
sil that has not been scalded. 

Don’t use milk that has been kept 
more than 24 hours. 

Don’t mix old and new milk. 

Don’t allow milk to stand where 
it can be reached by flies. 

Don’t open milk bottles or vessels 
containing milk in the refrigerator 
without covering them. 


> 


Mange Mixture—Creolin 1 ounce, 
oil of tar 1 ounce, flowers of sulphur 
1 ounce and lard or vaseline S ounces; 
these should be thoroughly mixed. 





reasonably clean and of good average. 


0 
A Million Dollar Toy 


So marvelous is the development in 
arts and sciences that the novelty of 
@ generation ago is the commonplace 
of today. Take for example, the tele- 
phone; it was just 35 years ago this 
spring that Bell received from the 
government his patent and this was 
the beginning of the telephone in- 
dustry. Today the telephone system 
bearing his name has 12,000,000 miles 
of wire in operation and the annual 
earnings of the telephone in the 
United States is estimated at $200,- 
000,000. 

Dr Bell is still alive to see the won- 
derful conquest his toy has made, and 
it is said that more than 2,000,000 
instruments are installed on American 
farms. The rural telephone enables 
the farmer to conduct his business tu 
the greatest profit to himself. He 
keeps posted on prices, and econo- 
mizes in cutting out trips to town 
when a telephone message will! suffice. 


House Votes Lower Wool Tarif 











The bill providing for a tariff re- 
duction of about 50% on raw wool 
and woolen manufactures vassed the 
house of representatives last week by 
a vote of 221 to 100. This bill imposes 
an average duty of 20% ad valoren 
on raw wool instead of an average o} 
about 44%, prevailing under the pres 
ent tariff law and an average of abou 


42%% ad valorem on manufactured 
woolen articles instead of 90% now 
It is estimated that if this bill be- 


comes law it will reduce the yearly, 
revenue of the government by at 
least $1,000,000. The bill provides 


that the new schedule go into effect 


January 1 next. However, there is: 
No assurance that it will pass the 
senate. This bill passed the house 


before any information was available 





from the expert tariff beard, which 
is now investigating both the cotton 
and wool schedules, as tnts board 
will not be ready to make its report 
until December. 

Pasture for Calves—L. D., New 


York, says he is in a good-natured 
argument with a neighbor relative to 
the age a calf s ould be when it can 
be turned to pasture and pick its own 
living. This depends largely upon 
the season the calf arrives and what 
you expect to make of it. For in- 


stance, it is very poor policy to turn 
calves to pasture the first season that 
were dropped in February and March. 
While such calves might keep from 
starving to death at the age of three 
or four months in a good pasture, it 
is much wiser to keep them in the 
barn, away from the flies, and allow 
them ‘a little clover hay and a bit of 
grain ration through the summer. On 
the other hand, a calf that is born in 
the fall can be turned to pasture the 
following summer and pick a reason- 
ably good living. There is too com- 
mon a tendency among farmers to 
make a calf shift for himself at too 
tender an age. The calves that are 
to make profitable dairy cows should 
be crowded in their early lives rather 
than be stunted by fighting flies and 
picking a questionable living. 





Purpura—J. W. P., Maryland, has 
a colt that was taken suddenly sick 


last winter without apparent cause. 
His legs, under side of chest, belly, 
neck and head swelled badly. With 


ordinary treatment the swetling dis- 
appeared and he seemed to be fully 
recovered. Recently the same condi- 
tion has developed, although not so 
severe. No doubt this is a blood dis- 
ease known as purpura. As the most 
successful treatment for this affection 
is quite difficult and requires special 


instruments, I would advise that a 
qualified veterinarian be called at 
once. 





Barn Itch—G. I. L., Maryland, has 
a four-year-old mare tHat has been 
troubled since she was a year old 
with some sort of a skin disease 
which is worse on her head, reck and 
shoulders than elsewhere. This must 
be a parasitic disease of the nature of 
mange. I would advise that the af- 
fected areas be scrubbed with soft 
soapsuds and a scrubbing brush, and 
the following mixture well rubbed in. 
This treatment should be applied 
once a week for three times, then al- 
low a month to elapse before repeat- 
ing. All blankets, harnesses, halters, 
etc, should be thoroughly cleansed, 
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patented cream screw. 


butter fat. 


means less b 


skimming. 
orld. 


No. 6 


THICK CREAM 


Means Sweet Cream 


The density of the cream from the United States 
Cream Separator is easily regulated by aid of the 


Many users .produce cream testing over 60 per cent 


Thick cream‘is a great advantage in hot weather because 
the milk which sours first is so nearly eliminated. 
eries pay top prices for such quality. 


United States Separator 


cream is in great demand at all creameries. Thick cream 

ull to transport, but more skimmilk for feeding. 
United States Separators hold‘ world’s! record for closest 
They are the Standard Separators of the 


For your own sake don’t buy a “cheap"’ separator or decide on 
any make until you have seen and tested the United States 
Separater. Get the large, illustrated U/S. catalog 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 












Cream- 

















“A book that does him honor.” 


Efficiency 


in a horse or team depends 
upon the quality of the 
harness and its suitability 
for the work for which the 
animals are used. 


There is a WILLIAMS’ har- 
ness to fit every horse, and a 
style for every kind of work; 
thirty-one s‘yles of single 
harness, forty-four styles of 
double harness. 


No book on the subject of 
harness and saddlery goods ever 
printed is so complete as our new 
76-Page Harness Catalog. It’s 
something more than a catalog; 
it is an invaluable text book 
that should be in the hands of 
every horse owner. 

ae 


@.We printed a copy for YOU. 
Whether you drive one horse or own 
a hundred, you should not fail to 
send for this new book. How to 
save one-third on your purchases of 
harness, saddles, blankets, robes, fi 

nets and other horse and ableaeede 
is a revelation in store for you if 
you have not yet seen this new catalog. 


Lay this paper down just long 
endugh to write us a postal card 
this minute. Just say, “Send 
me the new Harness Catalog,” 
and add your name and address. 





SEARS, ROEBUCK anp CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Cow-Ease~ 


Kills Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
and cows to feed in i 
More Milk and M 








peace, 
lore Money for you. 





ma prep h, &p- 
plied with a r. Keeps cows in good 
condition anil euves five times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us name 
$1.25, and we will deliver 
prepaid to your address 1-2 
gallon can of COW- 
and SPRAYER for apply- 
ing. For West of Missouri 
River and for Canada, above 
Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Mone 
CARPENTER-MOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


80 Ibs. More Milk 


IN 3 DAYS 


Resulted from using **Will-Kill-Flies” 
on twenty-two cows—kept them free from 
flies and increased milk flow 80 Ibs, in 3 days. 


WILL-KILL-FLIES 


the most effective liquid spraying preparation and 

perfect disinfectant, kills flies pA insect pests 

that annoy your stock and poultry—that means more 

ilk, more , healthy, contented cattle. 
Free Test at our Expense 

We'll send you, express prepaid east of R 

Mountainn, eat a tt 

sprayer, on receipt e 

Hit docan’t aatiady 

money. 

plishes more than other prepa’ 

EUREKA MOWER COMPAN 

Box 920, Utica, N. Y. 


Back. 
On CO- 














































eeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or 
ture—longer than fini. 
tation, Used and endorsed 
since 188 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


tcl! ae “SS in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season. Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kilis lice and mites in poultry houses 
SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 
# enongh Shoo-Fily to protect 200 
cows, and our 8. tu gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Dept.D 1301 N. 10th St, Philada | 
KENDALLS cine" a 


\ 
> 

¥7) 

bone, Splint or any lameness. : 

For sale at all druggists. Price 

per bottle, 6for §S. “Treatise on the Horse’’ 
at druggists. or write to Dr. B. J. KENDALL 
COMPANY, Falls, ¥t., U. S. 4. 











saved thousands of dollars 
and thousands of horses. The old 


seliable cura for Spavin, Ring- 








OUNG MEN WANTED to learn 


Ey YOU 
@ VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
¥free, GRAND APIDS VETERINARY 
CoLLaG@k, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


4 held one by one 






AND DAIRY 
Candling and | Keeping Eggs 


Please advise how eggs are candled. 
Also kindly tell how eggs are packed 
in water glass.—[R. R. E. 

Since eggs cannot be examined 
properly without breaking the shells, 
the practice of candling is followed in 
order to determine the valuc of the 
eggs as articles of food. Any fairly 
strong light will do. Mos* city can- 
dlers use electric lights. These lights 
are inclosed in dark boxes in dark- 
ened rooms or cellars, <nd the eggs 
against openings 
about the size of a 50-cent piece. The 
large end is held upward and a quick 
turn made in order to view all sides 
of the egg and to make the contents 
move inside the shell. Experts can 
tell by this process how good or poor 
the eggs are. 

At a recent meeting of the egg com- 
mittee at the New York mercantile 
exchange the requirements of egg 
grades were decided upon as follows: 

Extras, free from dirty eggs, good, 
uniform size, 80% fresh, reasonably 
full and strong bodied, maximum loss 
1% dozen to the case. Extra firsts, 


size, 65% fresh, reasonably full, strong 
bodied, maximum loss two dozen to 
the case. Firsts, reasonably . clean 
and of good average size, 50% fresh, 
reasonably full, strong bodied, max- 
imum loss three dozen to the case. 
Seconds, reasonably clean, fair aver- 
age size, 40% fresh, reasonably full 
eggs, maximum loss four dozen to the 


case. Thirds, reasonably clean, fair 
average size, 830% reasonably full, 
sweet eggs, maximum loss six dozen 
to the case. 

Loss comprises rotten, spotted, 
broken (leaking), broken yolked, 
hatched (blood veined) and sour eggs. 
Very small, very dirty, cracked 
(not leaking), badly heated, badly 


shrunken and salt eggs are counted as 
half loss except in dirties and checks. 


Water Glass for Preserving 


In his book Making Poultry Pay 
{published by Orange Judd company), 
E. C. Powell says: “Water glass can 
be obtained of most druggists and is a 
heavy, almost colorless liquid, costing 


from 10 to 30 cents a pound. Eggs 
will keep perfectly in this solution 
for eight to 12 months. The other 


formula is to mix one pound fresh 
stone lime and % pound table salt 
with four quarts boiling water. After 
slaking and settling draw off the clear 
liquid and pour over the eggs so as to 
cover them. This is an old-fashioned 
method, but is very effective. Eggs 
kept in water glass ma, be taken out 
during fall and winter and sold for 
packed eggs at about 5 cents a dozen 
less than the price of fresh eggs. 
Many families can safely pack a few 
dozen to use for cooking purposes in 
winter, but whether it is a safe busi- 
ness venture to put Gown several hun- 
dred dozen is another question. The 
safest method, and the only one avail- 
able on a large scale, is to use cold 
storage, where the eggs can be held 
at 28 to 30 degrees. A temperature 
below 27 degrees is required to freeze 
the egg and split the shell.” 


Dont’s by a Health Officer 








Don’t buy milk from open cans at 
the dairy or at stores. Buy it in 
bottles. 

Don’t allow milk to stand in the sun 
after it is delivered. 

Don’t leave milk exposed to the 
open air in an open vessel. 

Don’t attempt to keep milk in a 
temperature above 50. 
Don’t put milk in a vessel or uten- 

that has not been scalded. 
Don’t use milk that has been kept 
more than 24 hours. 

Don’t mix old and new milk. 

Don’t allow milk to stand where 
it can be reached by flies. 

Don’t open milk bottles or vessels 
containing milk in the refrigerator 
without covering them. 


sil 


> 


Mange Mixture—Creolin 1 ounce, 
oil of tar 1 ounce, flowers of sulphur 
1 ounce and lard or vaseline S ounces; 











these should be thoroughly mixed. 


reasonably clean and of good average. 


0 
A Million Dollar Toy 


So marvelous is the development in 
arts and sciences that the novelty of 
a generation ago is the commonplace 
of today. Take for example, the tele- 
phone; it was just 35 years ago this 
spring that Bell received from the 
government his patent and this was 
the beginning of the telephone in- 
dustry. Today the telephone system 
bearing his name has 12,000,000 miles 
of wire in operation and the annual 
earnings of the telephone in the 
United States is estimated at $200,- 





000,000. 
Dr Bell is still alive to see the won- 
derful conquest his toy has made, and 


it is said that more than 2,000,000 
instruments are installed on American 
farms. The rural telephone enables 
the farmer to conduct his business to 
the greatest profit to himself. He 
keeps posted on prices, and econo- 
mises in cutting out trips to toyn 
when a telephone message wil! suffice. 





House Votes Lower Wool Tarif: 





The bill providing for a tariff re- 
duction of about 50% on raw wool 
and woolen manufactures vassed the 
house of representatives last week by 
a vote of 221 to 100. This bill imposes 
an average duty of 20% ad valorem 
on raw wool instead of an average o; 
about 44%, prevailing under the pres 
ent tariff law and an average of abou 


42%% ad valorem on manufactured 
woolen articles instead of 90% now; 
It is estimated that if this bill be- 


comes law it will reduce the yearly, 
revenue of the government by at 
least $1,000,000. The bill provides 
that the new schedule go into effect 


January 1 next. However, there is: 
No assurance that it will pass the 
senate. This bill passed the house 


before any information was available 
from the expert tariff beard, which 
is now investigating both the cotton 
and wool schedules, as tnis board 
will not be ready to make its report 
until December. 


Pasture for Calves—L. D., New 
York, says he is in a good-natured 
argument with a neighbor relative ta 
the age a calf s ould be when it can 
be turned to pasture and pick its own 
living. This depends largely upon 
the season the calf arrives and what 
you expect to make of it. For in- 
Stance, it is very poor policy to turn 
calves to pasture the first season that 
were dropped in February and March. 
While such calves might keep from 
starving to death at the age of three 
or four months in a good pasture, it 
is much wiser to keep them in the 
barn, away from the flies, and allow 
them a little clover hay and a bit of 
grain ration through the summer. On 
the other hand, a calf that is born in 
the fall can be turned to pasture the 
following summer and pick a reason- 
ably good living. There is too com- 
mon a tendency among farmers to 
make a calf shift for himself at too 
tender an age. The calves that are 
to make profitable dairy cows should 
be crowded in their early lives rather 
than be stunted by fighting flies and 
picking a questionable living. 


Purpura—J. W. P., 
a colt that was taken 
last winter without apparent cause. 
His legs, under side of chest, belly, 
neck and head swelled badly. With 
ordinary treatment the swelling dis- 
appeared and he seemed to be fully 
recovered. Recently the same condi- 
tion has developed, although not so 
severe. No doubt this is a blood dis- 
ease known as purpura. As the most 
successful treatment for this affection 
is quite difficult and requires special 





Maryland, has 
suddenly sick 


instruments, I would advise that a 
qualified veterinarian be called at 
once. 





Barn Itch—G. I. L., Maryland, has 
a four-year-old mare tHat has been 
troubled since she was a year old 
with some sort of a skin disease 
which is worse on her head, reck and 
shoulders than elsewhere. This must 
be a parasitic disease of the nature of 
mange. I would advise that the af- 
fected areas be scrubbed with soft 
soapsuds and a scrubbing brush, and 
the following mixture wel! rubbed in. 
This treatment should be applied 
once a week for three times, then al- 
low a month to elapse before repeat- 
ing. All blankets, harnesses, halters, 
etc, should be thoroughly cleansed, 
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‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man"--Washington 
Established 1842. 









Volume 88 





Number 1 


Indications of Farm Home Betterment 


Farm Surroundings Contrasted with City Environments---Advent of Modern Conveniences---Adoption of Labor- 
Saving Appliances and the Comforts of Modern Civilization---Farm Life Contrasted with the City’s Miscon- 
ception---Progress Seen on Every Hand---By W. E. Perham of Wayne County, Pennsylvania 


NCIRCLED by the various farm 
buildings stands the farmhouse, 
the home, the heart of the farm 
Y life. Scattered over the country 
thousands of such homes give a pleasing 
appearance to the landscape. The white 
house, the sheltering trees, the well-kept 
barns are in marked contrast to what we see 
in going even into our nearest city. There 
We pass through a line of anthracite coal 
towns, and the squalor and the unkept con- 
dition of even the best of them causes a 
traveler voluntarily to turn his back to the 
car window. 

The farmer is accused of glorifying his 
barns and his stock and leaving unglorified, 
his home, but in that section there is not 
even a glorified barn. There is a sigh of 








genuine comfort as the train travels on to 
the green fields or over snow-capped hills. 
The country is far better even when the 
mercury runs below zero and snow banks 
hide the fences. . 
There is a spirit of progress abroad in the 
country. It is the same spirit that actuated 
our ancestors when they blazed a trail into 
the forest and Cleared the land for the home. 
The spirit comes to us by inheritance. With 
advanced prices of farm products, and with 
the knowledge that a few dollars spent in 
improvements are worth twice the number 
in the bank, there must be a betterment of 
conditions. Our fathers did not give us 
steam-heated houses and bathrooms, but they 
did give what they could of wholesome food 
and of care and taught by example the dig- 
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nity of labor. Their memorials are the well- 
laid-out farms which we inherit, the orchards 
from which we gather the fruit, and in Wayne 
county the rugged stone walls. 


Invasion of Modern Conveniences 


Where our fathers fought their rheumatic 
pains by the open fire or by a wood stove, 
we have our houses heated with plenty of 
coal stoves or with steam heat. Steam heat 
has invaded the country. Each fall finds 
more farmers putting it into their homes, and 
by spring rejoicing in the money spent 
because of the added comfort. 

On most farms, with the expenditure of 
a comparatively small amount of money, a 
water supply may be provided for the home. 
As power for pumping the water windmills 
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are popular here and work effectively. One 
mill often pumps the water for two houses 
and the barns. This is a convenience which 
would have been a blessing to the house- 
wives of old, as it is to the housewives of 
today. The convenience of plenty of hot and 
cold water cannot be overestimated. 

The lighting of farmhouses receives more 
attention than formerly. Kerosene is still 
the common light, but gasoline and acety- 
lene have found a place on many farms. 
Occasionally, where a water supply seemed 
waiting to be utilized for just that purpose, 
electric lights are found. 


Comforts in the Home 


The housewife is, in a sense, the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the home. She creates 
by her personality the home atmosphere. 
Too hard manual labor in many cases spoils 
the disposition of an otherwise sweet-tem- 
pered woman. For the betterment of condi- 
tions for the housewife have come some 
labor-saving devices and we hope for more. 
The vacuum cleaner is a gift from the gods. 
If the price required and funds were low, 
it would pay to sell a cow to buy one; 
for the proper machine, used properly, 
cleans. 

The convenience of ice and of the refrig- 
erator, both in the saving of trips back and 
forth to the cellar and in the preservation of 
foods, pays wells for the little money spent. 
The ice and ‘the sawdust cost nothing, and 
the little labor required goes in just for 
mutual benefit. Where the washing machine 
can be attached to a gasoline engine another 
problem is solved. 

Wanting the electricity, denatured alcohol 
or gasoline flatirons are being tried. If they 


are a success, they will speedily find their - 


way to the farmhouse. For the farmer, as 
he can afford it, is going to have the best 


things and will not wait forever to get 
them. 


The Sanity of Farm Life 


A great hue and cry have been raised about 
farmers’ wives going insane. Apropos of that 
a woman’s magazine had the iatest joke.- A 
neighbor expressed sympathy to a farmer 
whose wife had gone insane. ‘‘Hiram” said 
he couldn’t understand it, as ‘“Sarah’’ had 
not been out of her own kitchen in 20 years. 
That such conditions ever existed isn’t believ- 
able. It is just habit, to make the farmer 
the butt of ridicule. But were those condi- 
tions true, the “Sarah” of today would have 
a telephone handy and would probably 
remain sane, Telephones have the daily 
paper “‘scooped”’ every time as gatherers and 
disseminators of neighborhood news. They 
are necessary now and a blessing, no doubt, 
in overcoming to some extent the isolation of 
the farm. 

There are bare farmhouses today, and 
there are those where enlarged photographs, 
stuffed furniture and bric-a-brac remind one 
of the past glory of the home. In many 
farmhouses, though, simpler things are tak- 
ing their place. More books, more maga- 
zines, and more papers are everywhere, yet 
farmers are still found who discontinue their 
one agricultural paper, because there is no 
time to read it, and having it about seems 
a waste of money. 

Phonographs and piano players have 
usurped the place of the old-time organ. I 
confess to missing the organ and the good 
old sings. Someway the phonograph squeak- 
ing out “Uncle Josh” can’t take the place 
of a girl at an organ leading in the singing 
of “Old Black Joe.” : 

Betterment of the farm homes! There 
surely is betterment, and there will continue 
to be when the “clear call” has sounded for 
us and having done our part we have 
“crossed the bar. 


IMPROVING FARM DOORYARD 


To look at the picture on Page 9, one 
would not suppose this area had ever been 
anything but attractive. It shows what can 
be done in a small area to beautify home 
surroundings. The plants growing here are 
mainly herbs, perennials and shrubs, which 
require little or no attention from year to 
yco2r. On this score they make their appeal 
to everyone who has an eye for beauty, but 
who cannot devote time to “work in the 
garden.” 

What a contrast this is to the dooryard 
of the ordinary farm! And yet how much 
less frequent the ordinary dooryard is than 
in former years! Everyone can recall yards 
in which decrepit buggies, chicken coops, 
broken implements, fusty pots, ashes and 
other debris formed a picture, with rank 
weeds as their companions. Yet we-can all 
point to instances where some woman has 
taken things in hand and changed the un- 
pleasant surroundings, first by banishing the 
rubbish, the chickens and the hogs and then 
by improving the looks of the place, planting 
vines and flowers which require no care after 
once having been seeded or transplanted. 

Among the hundreds of plants that can be 
selected for such situations, some of the best 
may be mentioned. Where there are un- 
sightly things to be hidden nothing is dain- 
tier from midsummer until fall than wild 
cucumber vine; it resows itself and quickly 
covers a fence or a building to a hight of 8 
or more feet. Concord and other grape vines 
can be used for the same purpose, and will 
pay for the space they occupy with grapes 
each autumn. Woodbine, or Virginia creep- 
er, is an excellent climber where given some 
support; for brick and stone walls the Bos- 
ton ivy is also useful. If the wall has a 
northern exposure, even the famous English 
ivy may be used. Both ivies cling well. 

The popular goldenglow is a thoroughly 
hardy, highly satisfactory, tall-growing 
perennial herb which blooms profusely dur- 
ing late summer and early fall. Its yellow 
flowers make handsome bouquets: Perhaps 
even better is the Jerusalem artichoke, 
which will not only mean flowers, but tubers 
that may be used upon the table like cauli- 
flower or creamed potatoes. These are -de- 
licious with roast turkey. 

For lower growing plants, peonies and iris 
or phlox are particularly pleasing during late 
spring and early summer. Perennial phlox 
need no introduction. Everybody loves them. 
For earliest attractiveness nothing equals the 
hardy bulbs, such as crocus, hyacinth, tulip 
and crown imperial. The bulbs should be 
set in the early fall for next spring’s flowers. 
If something very low is required the moss 
pink is an excellent plant. It makes a per- 
fect mat of pink or white flowers, and is es- 
pecially useful for growing in rocky places. 
Another excellent plant among rocks is the 
Wichuriana rose. 

These are only a few of many hundred 
interesting plants from which selection can 
be made. Indeed, where one has not the 
money to spend, plants may be secured in 
the fence rows and transplanted. Among 
such plants are thorn and spice bushes, Judas 
trees and chokecherries and various species 
of spirea. With such a wealth of plants to 
choose from, there is no reason why anyone 
should have an unattractive dooryard. With 
the desire to make the place look well will 
come the ability to get the specimens. 


York Imperial is a popular and reliable 
variety, medium, yellow, almost covered with 
bright, heavy red; flesh firm; large in size, 
shape oblong; a large producer and fruit 
keeps well. It is a very profitable commer- 
cial apple for which there is always a uniform 
demand, a late winter variety.—[J. A. Cohill, 
Washington County, Md. 


TALES TWICE TOLD 


WILLARD F. WALRATH, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N.Y 

First of importance is to provide warm 
and sanitary quarters. This requirement is 
too generally lost sight of. Many believe any 
old building or shed good enough for hogs. 
The hog house should be as carefully planned 
and built as the modern dairy barn. Cement 
floors, with the proper slant for the drainage 
of water, are to be preferred, for they are 
practically indestructible and very easy to 
keep clean. The cement should always be 
kept well bedded with straw. A valuable 
animal may be easily ruined by slipping on 
a cement floor. 

It is of great importance that plenty of 
light and sunshine be admitted to the pens. 
Sunlight is the great disinfectant, and it is 
free to all of us. It is essential to the growth 
of strong, healthy animals. Another neces- 
sity is proper ventilation. The ventilators 
should be.large and numerous enough to 
insure the prompt removal of the foul and 
moist air. The vitality of the hog is quickly 
sapped and undermined by the continued 
breathing of foul air. All of these essentials 
may be installed in the modern hog house 
with but very little, if any, extra expense. 

If the money is at hand, it is very easy 
to build an excellent hog house and to fill 
its pens with choice swine, but it is not so 
easy to give the stock proper care and intel- 
ligent attention. First of all comes cleanli- 
ness. _It is the key that unlocks the door 
to success in the hog business. At all times, 
winter or summer, the pens should be kept 
thoroughly cleaned and free from odors. A 
hog cannot be expected to put dollars in 
its owner’s pockets when allowed to lie in 
filth. 

There still remains the great problem of 
feeding. This problem must, in a large 
measure, be worked out by each individual 
breeder. The prices of feedstuffs vary in 
every locality. It is always profitable to 
feed to a large extent the grains grown on 
the farm, if possible. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to have plenty of separator milk 
have the problem half solved. Alfalfa fur- 
nishes an excellent and cheap feed for the 
brood sows. Corn seems to be indispensable 
to the well being of the hog 

The feeder should always keep in mind the 
use he expects to make of the animal he is 
feeding. The show animal requires one 
ration, the fattening animal another, and so 
down the list. Overfeeding is just as harm- 
ful as underfeeding, and a sure means of 
ruining the digestion and inviting disease. 
To him who has mastered the lessons of man- 
agement and feeding, there opens a much 
wider field, so to breed and mate his stock 
that their progeny may develop into a perfect 
animal. All of the different breeds have their 
faults, and to remedy them will require the 
use of brains and an intelligent application 
of the knowledge already gained. 

Let Light in Apple Trees—I believe in 
keeping a tree open enough to let in plenty 
of sunlight at all times. This is very neces- 
sary since it improves the color and the 
flavor of the fruit. In trimming, I always 
try to avoid cutting or breaking the fruit 
spurs, especially through the center of the 
tree, as I would much rather grow the apples 
there than on the extreme ends of the limbs. 
{John H. Barclay, Middlesex County, N J. 





Leosening of the Soil on the surface forms 
@ mulch which conserves the moisture and 
a@iso offers the most favorable conditions to 
pack and store rainfall. The soil is also 
aerated. The foul gases arising from decay- 
ing organic matter are removed and oxygen 
is supplied to the growing plant roots. More 
than this, the fertility of the soil is developed 
by cutlivation.—[A..M. Ten Eyck, Kansas. 
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Brook Solves Farm Labor Problems 


Farmer Builds Dam and Power House---Wheel Drives Dynamo---Electricity Runs Repair Shop, Saws Wood, 
Fills Silo, Milks, Separates, Churns, Makes Ice Cream, Lights Farmstead, Pumps and Heats Water and 
Cools and Ventilates the House--Also Runs Sewing Machine, Whips Cream and Cooks Meals 


N Oneida county, N Y, is a farm of 

about 100 acres, belonging to 

E. Burdette Miner. Before the 

installation of a water power not 
the least irksome task was the daily filiing 
and cleaning of kerosene lamps and lanterns. 
The wood was sawed, and the cream separa- 
tor and churn were operated by hand. How 
all this work has been changed is described 
by David R. Cooper in a bulletin of the 
New York water supply commission. 

At first five sons helped in the prompt dis- 
posal of the daily tasks. But four went into 
the world and only the oldest remained on 
the farm. One son studied electrical 
engineering, another mechanical pursuits, 
another civil engineering and another com- 
mercial work. After coming in touch with 
the outer world, the boys devised ways in 
which the home labors might be lessened. 

Through the farm flows a creek, 20 to.30 
feet wide. The boys proposed to concentrate 
at least a portion of the slight fall by con- 
structing a dam. In October, 1905, construc- 
tion was begun. The plant was in operation 
by Christmas. The dam was built so that 
while it would raise the water during periods 
of ordinary flow, it would not cause floods to 
rise perceptibly 
higher than before it 
was built. This was 
done by providing a 
permanent spillway, 
a simple concrete 
wall at one end of 
the dam, built at an 
angle with the dam 
proper, and extend- 
ing down stream 
along the natural 
bank. Its crest is a 
few inches higher 
than the main dam, 
so the surplus water 
all passes over the 
main dam, but as 
soon as the creek 
rises above this level, 
water begins to flow 
over the spillway. 

The little power 
house was placed 
away from the main 
channel, so an earth 





tom of the wheel case. To provide for this, 
a tailrace 100 feet long was excavated to 
carry the water back to the creek. At the 
point where the tailrace joins the creek, 
the elevation is 2 feet lower than the power 
house, so there is little tendency for water 
to back up from the creek into the tailrace. 
There is some back water during freshets, 
but the increased hight of the water in the 
fore bay at such times partially offsets it. 


Machinery in the Power House 


The vertical turbine shaft extends about 2 
feet. above the floor near one end of the 
power house, where it is supported on ball 
bearings, which enable it to revolve with 
very little friction. At the other end of the 
power house, which is 12x16 feet and 7 feet 
high to the eaves, is placed a dynamo, rated 
at about 1l7-horse power, intended to operate 
at about 1100 revolutions a minute. A 
wooden pulley 76 inches in diameter is keyed 
on the end of the water wheel shaft. Another 
pulley about 8 inches in diameter is placed 
on the driving shaft of the generator. A 
leather belt connects the two. The genera- 
tor pulley makes about nine revolutions for 
every revolution of the wheel shaft. It was 








embankment was ex- 
tended from the 
downstream and of 
the flood spillway about 60 feet. This dyke 
is curved, to divert the water behind it across 
a low place to a safe distance from the main 
channel. Some excavating had to be done 
behind this embankment, to secure a channel 
of sufficient depth to prevent the water from 
freezing to the bottom and to provide a 
smooth channel of approach to the power 
house. This diversion of the water prevents 
the accumulation of debris and silt, which is 
a hindrance to the proper operation of a 
water wheel. 

At downstream end of the fore bay or 
pool of quiet water, the diverting embank- 
ment approaches a steep bank, where a small 
power house is open to the fore bay, but eov- 
efed with a coarse screen, to prevent leaves 
and other debris from entering the wheel. 
The water flows through it readily. In the 
wheel box a turbine revolves on a vertical 
shaft. Water has free escape from the bot- 
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Dam Across Oriskany Creek 
decided to provide for the plant to run con- 
tinuously, and to devise means to consume 
the electric current when not in use. Resist- 
ance coils were mounted on a frame in the 
power house and connected with the gen- 
erator. When the demand for electric cur- 
rent is less than the capacity of the generator, 
a small electric device automatically throws 
one or more of these coils into the circuit, 
and the surplus current is converted into 
heat by the resistance of the coils. By means 
of this arrangement the plant may be run 
continuously, so that whenever electric cur- 
rent is wanted, it may be had simply by 
turning a switch at house or barns. 

The first actual use of this power was for 
lighting. The house, barn and other build- 
ings were illuminated with electric lights, 
there being ultimately about 70 16-candle- 
power lamps in use. Even the pigsty has 
its electric light; there is no groping in the 





dark anywhere about the Miner buildings. 
But there is more power in the creek than 
necessary to run the electric lights. A cir- 
cular saw was brought into use, belted to 
a motor, and the supply of firewood cut in 
a fraction of the time previously required. 
The same motor is used to drive a lathe and 
a drill in a machine shop which the Miner 
boys built and equipped. This motor is 
belted to a countershaft from which addi- 
tional machine tools can be driven. One of 
the boys has developed this machine shep 
as a combined means of pleasure and profit. 
In addition to experimental machine work, 
he does all the farm repairs and a consider- 
able amount of work for neighboring knit- 
ting mills, as well as general and automobile 
repair work. 

A two-horse power motor driven by the 
electric current is belted to a vacuum pump, 
connected with a l-inch pipe running to the 
house and the barn. On each floor of the 
house is a tap, to which the hose of a vacuum 
cleaner may be attached. The creek does 
the rest; the floors are cleaned’in the most 
modern, sanitary and thorough manner. In 
the barn the pipe from the vacuum pump 
runs above the cow stanchions with a tap 
at alternate stan- 
chions. The tubes of 
the milking machines 
are attached and the 
creek milks the dairy 
herd twice a day. 

In the dairy room 
is a one-haif-horse 
power motor, which 
may be belted to 
cream separator, 
churn or ice cream 
freezer. An  ingen- 
ious float device in 
the separator turns 
off the power when 
the cream is all sep- 
arated, and trips a 
can of clear water in 
the revolving bowl, 
which still retains 
enough momentum to 
rinse itself thorough- 
ly before coming to 
rest. Other applica- 
tions have followed. 
One after another 
the hand cranks on 
the Miner farm have 
gone to the scrap heap. Even the grindstone 
is operated by a long, narrow belt running 
from the little motor in the dairy out through 
the door to an adjoining compartment. 





Creek Heats House and Cooks Meals 


In the Miner residence are five electrical 
heaters, which raise the temperature to 75 
degrees in zero weather. Since these heaters 
were installed there has not been much use 
for the wood saw. Electric fans stir up a 
breeze on the hot days. An electric ventila- 
tor fan in the attic insures good ventilation 
at all times. The Miners cook for a family 
of five to 10 with an electric range, and iron 
with an électric iron, attached by a cord to 
an ordinary electric lamp socket. A smaller 
motor operates the egg beater and cream 
whipper; another small motor drives the 
sewing machine. The little motor in the 

[To Page 7.] 
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BOON TO COUNTRY DWELLERS 


Sewage Disposal by Septic Tank--Solution of the Farm Sewage 
Problem---Proves a Winner Wherever Installed—Practical 
and Not Expensive—-By Dr E. M. Santee of New York 


The editor has commanded that an 
article be prepared bringing the septic 
tank down to date; and the command 
would be obeyed .if we were to say 
that there is nothing new; the article 
of July 8, 1909, is still good, and the 
septic tank has and is still proving a 
great boon to country dwellers. The 
surprising thing about it is that there 
are still doubting Thomases who fear 
it will not work, that it will freeze in 
winter, that it will fill up with sed- 
iment, etc. It does not freeze, but a 
8-foot tank will fill up with sludge, 
under ordinary use, in 252 years, and 
the man who is so careful about mak- 


each person in the family, another 40 
feet; another is said to have insisted 
upon a siphon to flush out the tile in 
the disposal area. Well, the proof of 
the pudding is not in seeing the other 
fellow eat it or hearing him talk about 
it. One of our best engineers told me 
that 4 feet a person would be ad- 
equate in gravelly soil, and his first 
tank was thus equipped with perfect 
satisfaction. 

Wishing to settle this point, as well 
as some others, from the standpoint 


of experience rather than theory, 25) 


names were picked from the list of 
those having made inquiries about 
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ie work for his 13th generation 
should not install a septic tank, but 
continue to clean an old-fashioned 
vault twice a year and save the feel- 
ings of his descendants. 

During the past three years I have 
advocated this method of sewage dis- 
posal before over 200 rural audiences, 
. composed of over 2500 people, in this 
and three adjoining states. Judging 
from the inquiries received the article 
in your columns must have been 
read in about every civilized coun- 
try of the globe; plans have been 
prepared and sent to over 700 people 
who said they wanted to install the 
system, and not a single case of fail- 
ure or even complkint has come back. 
* Yet rural people who are denied the 
DWivileges of a city sewer system con- 
tinue to use the old-fashioned cess 
pool, contaminating their own or their 
neighbors’ wells, and, in many in- 
stances transmitting contagious dis- 
ease from one member of the family 
to another through the cess pool and 
the well or the spring. Many well- 
authenticated cases might be cited. 

Underground Channels 

A man who had a cess pool more 
than the supposed required distance 
from his well employed another man 
to clean the well. This laborer 
pumped until he thought the well 
should have been emptied at least 
three times. 
he found that the water had not been 
appreciably lowered. Surmising the 
real difficulty, he went down while 
someone else pumped. He found a 
stream running in on the side next 
the cess pool. He also found that the 
water stopped flowing in soon after 
the pumps stopped working. He was 
pumping water into the cess pool only 
to flow at once back into the well. 

At another place in a village there 
was a case of typhoid fever where a 
considerable quantity of permanga- 
nate of potash was emptied into the 
cess pool. Soon after the disinfectant 
was used a neighbor across the street 
noticed a purple color to his well 
water, showing a direct connection 
between the well and the cess pool. 

Bad as the cess pool is it is far 
preferable to the shallow vault, which 
is usually open for myriads of flies 
to carry contamination direct to the 
only place where they ever take a 
fhot bath—the milk and other drink- 
ables in the surrounding homes. 


How Much Tile to Use 


Criticisms have come indirectly 
from engineers all relating to the dis- 
posal of the effluent. One of the best 
known in the state advocates the in- 
stallation of 100 feet of 4-inch tile for 


When he examined it, 


the septic tank, and letters written 
were asking for experience, cost, etc. 
These names were selected with the 
view of covering as wide a range of 
territory and as many different con- 
ditions as possible. Nearly all the 
people have replied. A few had not 
yet installed the system, but 19 had 
followed directions contained in the 
American . griculturist article. Three 
had disposed of the effluent by 
emptying into a stream or tile drain. 
Just one had had trouble with the 
efluent. Dr Bernstein, superintendent 
Rome custodial asylum, wrote: 

“We have three of these in opera- 
tion at the present time, two on farm 
colonies, each farm colony accommo- 
dating 20 infhates, a farmer and his 
wife, and the third one accommodat- 
ing the engineer’s cottage, a detached 
building, from our general plant. The 
two at the farm colonies work very 
nicely. The one at the engineer’s cot- 
tage has not been working so well, for 
the reason that we have to drain into 
low, swampy land; therefore, water 
frequently appears at the surface. 

The one at the Brush farm drains 
through gravelly soil and has been in 
operation now three years and we 
have never opened it. The one at 
the Baily farm drains through wet, 
low soil, and thus we found it neces- 
sary to dig several trenches 4 feet 
wide about 8 feet deep and about 40 
feet long, filling with gravel, and 
then covering with a muck ground 
which we had shoveled out. This 
plant has been in operation now two 
years under these conditions with no 
trouble of any kind and no water 
appearing on the surface. These tanks 
have never frozen. I built these en- 
tirely by your sketch.” 

Personal Experiences 


M. P. Howes, cashier of the First 
national bank in Frederickstown, O, 
writes: “I have been using mine now 
for nearly two years, and I do not 
see that it is not working as well as 
at first. I built it as nearly as possible 
like the one you described in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. The cost did not 
exceed $10. It has never frozen. There 
is only one near me built as mine is, 
except that it has a partition, but I 
did not see the need of a partition. 
IT am more than pleased with it, such 
a blessing it is. I cannot think of a 
single suggestion for improvement.” 

The following from J. R. Nesbit of 
Fergusonville throws some new light 
upon a phase of the subject and will 
be of interest: “Two years ago this 
spring (after hearing -rou explain the 
subject at a farmers’ institute in 
Davenport) I put in a septic tank 6 
feet long, 3 feet deep and 38 feet wide; 
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SANITATION 


4 inches inlet and 3 inches outlet. The 
tile for the outlet is about 60 feet 
long. I cannot tell just what it cost, 
as it was done with other things, but 
1. judge that it did not cost over 
10. 

“It has always worked perfectly. No 
trouble with it in any way since we 
have used it. No odor, and it has 
never frozen. I remember reading 
your answer to someone who asked 


if it would work if the bath 
was not emptied into it. You 
said you had never known it to 


be used without the bath, so I men- 
tion, this, as we do not have a bath- 
room. We have two small childen, 
and quite often some fecal matter is 
thrown into the outer drain connected 
with the ~optic tank, and that may 
have had some effect. There are, on 
an average, six persons in our family.” 

Here is a man who has had perfect 
results for two years, with only 60 
feet of 3-inch tile in his disposal area. 
What he says about working well with- 
out much fecal matter is also interest- 
ing to milk station and creamery men. 

Since beginning this article four 
more reports have come in, three of 
them in response to the editorial re- 
quest in American Agriculturist. All 
tell the same story of perfect <catis- 
faction. 

From this array of evidence from 
the actual builders and users, varying 
from two to four years, it seems per- 
fectly fair to arrive at the following 

Conclusions : 

1. The septic tank furnishes the 
best solution of the farm scwage prob- 
lem. 2. It is effective, satisfactory, 
economical. 3. It does not freeze 
when in use in the coldest climate. 
4. It needs no cleaning or attention 
of any kind. When property installed 
it may be covered up and forgotten 
5. The tank may be locat' 1 anywhere 
outside the cellar wall. 6. The veg- 
etable garden is the ideal location for 
the disposal area; any loose soil will 
do. 7. The tank should be 2 feet wide, 
3 feet deep and 1 foot long for each 
person in the family, but not less than 
6 feet long for the -mallest family. 
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windlass will serve admirably. 


Two style are pictured here. 


8. The disposal area should contain 
from 4 feet to 1.0 feet for each per- 
son in the family, the amount de- 
pending upon the looseness of the soil. 
This tile should be laid in a ditch 12 
inches deep and have very little fall. 
9. The inlet pipe should discharge 
within 18 inches of the bottom, pipe 
directed downward. 10. The outlet 
pipe should be as near the top as pos- 
sible with an elbow directed down- 
ward 1 foot, so that the effluent will 
leave the tank a foot below the green 
scum that forms upon the top of the 
liquid. 11. The cost of installatioa 
will vary from $10 to about $25, de- 
pending upon the labor cost. The ma- 
terial will cost from $2.50 to $4. 


Iceless Refrigerators 


PROF EDWARD R. MINNS, NE" 





YORK 





A few years ago, before artificial 
ice was so much used by town and 
city dwellers, it was not uncommon 
to find in the houses of the well to do 


the convenience called a dumb- 
waiter. In summer the cellar was 
the coolest place in the house for 


keeping milk, butter, fresh fruit and 
cooked vegetables. To build a shaft 
connecting either the dining room or 
the kitchen with the cool room of 
the cellar below and hang therein a 
suitable box with shelves on which to 
set dishes or packages, constituted a 
means for saving steps to the cellar 
for the housewife and furnished a 
reasonable substitute for refrigera- 
tion with ice. 

Many of these dumb-waiters have 
fallen into disuse where ice may be 
depended upon with certainty. Be- 
sides this a modern household refrig- 
erator may look very well as a piece 
of furniture and be a model of clean- 
liness inside. 

In a great many farmhouses the 
cellar is stili the main dependence 
for cooling perishable food products 
in summer. Many a step from kitchen 
~to cellar is taken to keep the butter 
firm and the milk sweet during the 
summer days. The cellar may fail 
in continued warm weather, or may 
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Two Kinds of Iceless Refrigerators 


Where ice is not available the underground refrigerator operated by 


Style A is a 


refrigerator built beside the house and style B one built away from the house. 
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be unfit for some foods because of 
dampness and mold. A more de- 
pendable cooler is often found in 
deep wells having walls laid up with 
stone. At a depth of several feet 
below the ground surface the tem- 
perature of the earth varies little 





Mrs’ Miner’s Electric Cooker 


during the year, and so it is that 
good well water will have a temper- 
ature not far from 50 degrees. 


Using the Well for Cooling Purposes 


Where such a well has windlass and 
crank it is not uncommon to slip off 
the water bucket and in its place 
lower a pail or a can into the well 
overnight or during part of the day. 
A metal pail is a good conductor 
of heat, consequently a limited quan- 
tity of milk or cream may easily be 
cooled and kept in this manner with- 
out being. allowed to touch the water 
at the bottom of the well. 

The iceless refrigerator is a com- 
bination of the dumb-waiter and the 
deep well cooling idea. It would be 
possible to build such a convenience 





COUNTRY LIFE IMPROVEMENT 


venient size in the box, which is 
raised and lowered inside. 


Have Openings on Two Sides 

The box itself should have two 
sides open to provide for rapid cool- 
ing of the contents and the possibil- 
ity of removing dishes from either 
side im case the shaft be made to 
open at the top into both kitchen 
and dining room or pantry. Whether 
built inside or outside the house, the 
shaft needs ventilation at the top and 
the openings should be covered with 
screens to keep out flies and mice. 
The sides of the shaft must be 
smooth enough so the box does not 
rub very much in lowering and rais- 
ing. Metal strips may be fastened to 
the sides of the box to lessen possible 
friction and wear. 

The device for lowering a dumb- 
waiter usually consists of a pulley 
placed above the carrier, and a rope 
or a cord strong enough to carry the 
weight attached to the top of the 
carrier and passing over the pulley 
to a weight sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the weight of the carrier alone. 
The operator pulls up on the cord 
from above to raise it and downward 
when the carrier is to descend. If 
not much weight is to be placed on 
the shelves of the iceless refrigera- 
tor the above device will prove sat- 
isfactory. 

A more -serviceable one is pat- 
terned after the windlass and crank 
with ratchet, such as deep wells are 
provided with, This does away with 
the necessity of a place for the 
weight to rise and descend in opera- 
tion. When raised to the top the 
carrier box may be supported by a 
bolt or a rod pushed under it through 
the wall on the same side as the 
crank.~ The entire refrigerator can 
be built by an ingenious man at a 
comparatively low cost. 


Solving Farm Labor Problem 


{From Page 5.] 
dairy room also drives a single-act- 
ing plunger pump, which forces water 
up to a galvanized iron tank in the 
attic, whence water is piped and fur- 
nished to bathroum and kitchen. An 











Dairy Apparatus Operated by Electricity on the Miner Farm 


in a house already having a good cel- 
lar under it, but usually it will fit 
most advantageously in a new house. 
Tt could be built independently 
outside the house, but convenient to 
the kitchen door, or, possibly, just 
outside the foundation wall and hav- 
ing an opening directly through the 
wall of the kitchen into it 

To secure the best results in use 
the shaft of the refrigerator should 
not be damp. Sufficient drainage is 
therefore required at the bottom, or 
else the walls should be made water- 
proof. Concrete is ideal material for 
the purpose, though brick or even 
wood may be used under good condi- 
tions. The shaft ought to be from 
8 to 16 feet deep below ground. The 
inside dimensions had better be 2 
feet by 2 or more feet in cross sec- 
tion, thus allowing -for shelves of con- 
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electric heater in the kitchen heats 
the water. 

Other miscellaneous uses are made 
of the never-failing power of the 
creek, such as filling the silo. The 
power plant requires practically no 
attention. Self-oiling devices on water 
wheel and generator, and the use of 
the resistance coils to consume the 
superfluous electricity, obviate the 
necessity for attention, except to fill 
the oil cups every few weeks. Prac- 
tically no trouble has been experienced 
in operation, the only interruption so 
far being due to the formation of 
anchor ice in the fore bay. This causes 
a little trouble on extremely cold days. 
The water wheel is run continuously 
night and day, summer and winter, 
and electric light or current is always 
available at the touch of a button or 
by. throwing a switch. 











The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World 
5 Cents the Copy; $1.50 the Year by Subscription 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
a consolidation of The Genesee Farmer, 
1831-1839, and The Cultivator, 1834- 
1865, has recently been acquired by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. After July first 
it will be published under the imprint that has 
made Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post the familiar 
friend of every household in the country. 


Under its new management Tue Country 
GENTLEMAN will gradually be broadened in 
scope and interest. It will deal with the old 
and the new problems of the farmer and his 
household, especially those that concern the 
science of growing crops and the business of 
selling them. 


The Editors will be glad to consider articles and 
suggestions dealing with the following subjects: 


Field Husbandry: Mid-summer tillage and harvest methods, 
silage making, corn harvest, catch crops, fall plowing. 


The Orchard: Good practice in fruit raising, harvesting apples, 
peaches and small fruits; cover crops, fertilizing, late spraying 
methods. 


The Home Acre: Farming and gardening on a small area, vege- 
table culture for the home gardener, poultry keeping for eggs and 
meat, good poultry practice for the farmer and the suburbanite. 


Livestock Breeding and Feeding: Care and rations for fat 
stock and management of breeding animals. 


Milk Production: Feeding for milk, cow testing, soiling to sup- 
plement short pasture, solutions of the fly problem, sanitary 
stabling, and the care of milk. 


Personal Experiences: Concise, helpful accounts of actual 
experiences in farming and gardening, in letters not to exceed 
five hundred words. 


The Handy Man: Brief descriptions of make-shifts and simple 
devices that have been found helpful; short cuts in farm opera- 
tions; minor improvements that can be made cheaply; the care 
and repair of farm implements; more efficient methods of 
handling farm machinery—any suggestions that mean a saving 
in time, money and labor. 


Catan Life Improvement: Short articles dealing with suc- 
cessful rural schools, churches, granges, agricultural fairs, good- 
roads movements, and farmers’ clubs for business and pleasure. 


Photographs: Good photographs of farm operations should ac- 
company articles whenever possible. All manuscripts will receive 
careful and prompt consideration and will be paid for, if accept- 
able, at current rates. Address communications to The Editors of 


The Country Gentleman, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 














Fertilize All the Soil 


A common practice in Buropean 
countries is to sow artificial fertilizers 
broadcast, for the reason that all the 
soil is made equally, productive, so 
that no matter in which direction the 
plant roots spread the plant food is 
there. Our farmers in this country 
are practicing this method more and 
more. Our prediction, now that 
there has been perfected a machine 
that successfully sows in wide range 
of quantities such enrichers as gran- 
ular lime, nitrate of soda, land plaster 
and all commercial fertilizers, is that 
the farmers in America will use the 
broadcast method. The machine to 
which we refer is the Empire Broad- 
cast Fertilizer Sower, made by The 
American Seeding-Machine Co., In- 
corporated, Richmond, Ind. Write the 
manufacturers for a copy of their 
Empire Broadcast Fertilizer catalogue, 
After reading it, go to your retail im- 
plement dealer and insist on seeing 
the Empire. It is fully guaranteed 
and you run no risk in buying one. 


HOME BETTERMENT 


means frequently, better location. Are you 
Seeking a 
Better’  . 
Country ? 


Are you interested in fruit growing, 
the most pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness with the proper location and on 
proper soil? If so, why go West and 
pay fabulous prices for land; buy 
water, fight frosts and insects and ship 
your products across the continent? 
In the South Branch country, Hamp- 
shire, Hardy and Grant Counties, 
West Virginia, there is 


“the land 
overtlooke 


Pleasant to live in, filled with oppor- 
tunities. All kinds of fruit do equally 
well, Eastern Commission men will 
tell you of the quality. Come and see, 
We are not real estate agents but com- 
missioned by the progressive citizens 
of three prosperous counties to invite 
other good people to come and help 
us develop a great country and better 
their own condition. Write 


South Branch Board of Trade 


Jno. J. Cornwell, President 
R. W. Baker, Sec. J. Wm. Gilkeson, 7reas. 


Romney, W. Va. 


Get the roofing that lasts, for 
every building on the farm— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And get the Kant-leak Kleet—the ap- 
proved roof-fastening. Write for de- 
scriptive Genasco book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 








Largest producers of asphalt, and iargest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York 
MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER, This is the most 
practical work on the «subject ever = and 
mushrooms published Lt 

describes ae - 


the only book on gro 

America. The author 

mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most sveccessful private growers. Engravings 
drawn from nature expressly for this wors. 170 
ae ee: | eRe ake $1.00 


becitevwond JUDD COMPANY, 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Heating Farm Homes 





In providing a modern heating: 


Plant economy, comfort and cost of 
maintenance must all be considered. 
The old fireplace is delightful, but in 
cold weather it lacks comfort, and 
it is expensive, even if a large supply 
of wood is at hand. Stoves are better. 
They supply heat if carefully tended, 
and they consume only a moderate 
amount of fuel. They beat the fire- 
places in both respects. After all, the 
fireplace is.a luxury. It is delightful 
and very comfortable if some other 
means of home heating has been pro- 
vided. And in the country the fire- 
place luxury is one not to be cast 
aside. No matter what sort of heat- 
ing system be installed, the old fire- 
place is worth while for the ventilat- 
ing effect. 

Neither the stove nor the fireplace, 
however, is altogether satisfying in 
these modern days. The stove, par- 
ticularly, has been replaced. In its 
Place have come new methods of 
heating, and few house builders there 
are who now do not use them, . The 
three most conspicuous are hot air, 
hot water and ‘steam heating systems. 
The old way of heating meant a fire 
in every room; and that was bother, 
trouble, expense and dirt. 

The new way is different. There is 
but one fire and that in a furnace in 
the cellar. Without a doubt the hot- 
air furnace has been more generally 
installed in farm homes than has any 
other system. It has one striking 
advantage over steam or hot water, 
and that is it brings into the house a 
continuous supply of fresh air. And 
this is a feature that recommends the 
system very strongly. 

A serious objection lies in the dust 
which is also admitted into the room. 
This is very trying at times and dis- 


agreeable. Then, too, there may be 
difficulty in getting the warm air dis- 
tributed to all parts of the house. 


When a strong wind is blowing it is 
generally impossible to get sufficient 
heat in a room on the side where the 
wind strikes. Besides these objections 
the hot-air furnace means a larger 
consumption of coal or fuel. Where 
10 tons would be required for a year’s 
supply with a hot-air furnace, nine 
would do for steam and eight for hot 
water. A feature in favor of the hot- 
air furnace system is the smaller 
initial cost. Such a plant can be put 
in for at least half what a steam 
plant would cost, and it is even pos- 
sible to do so at a less expense. 

Hot air heating has been very much 
improved within the last few years, 
The older form of furnace was merely 
a red-hot stove in a box. The outside 
air wah drawn into the bottom of the 
box, passed over the red-hot iron, and 
was passed into the rooms, warming at 


a very high temperature, and devital- 
izing the air through the burning of 
the oxygen. Nawadays_ the better 
quality of furnaces have much larger 
radiating surfaces, and they warm a 
much greater volume of air in a given 


time,’ but at a lower temperature. The 
hot-air heater is a great improvement 
over stoves, and all things considered, 
are less expensive to install than va- 
rious stoves for different rooms. It 
costs less to maintain the plant than 
the cost of the fuel for stoves. 
Installing a Steam Plant 

Many people prefer steam to hot 
water; others. prefer hot water to 
steam. In the first place it costs less 
to install a steam plant, but it takes 
somewhat more fuel during a season 
to supply the requisite steam. In the 
steam syttem less water is required, 
and what is used must be heated to 
212 degrees before heat is radiated. 

The advantages of steam are that it 
requires less coal than the hot-air 
system and less radiating surface than 
the hot water. It responds quickly 
to firing and is easily controlled by 
shutting off the valves of individual 
radiators. Its chief disadvantage lies 
in the fact that water must be up to 
212 degrees or the heat will not be 
circulated. This means that the house 
becomes cold at night and remains 
so until firing up in the morning. 

With the hot water system, as soon 
as the fire starts the water »ecomes 
warm; it begins to circulate and some 


heat is thrown off. But it takes con- 
siderable time to heat a room by 
means of hot water. Once heated the 
heat lasts a long time, while with 
steam a room quickly cools off. So 
here are features in favor of each. 
Because of the small amount of water 
needed to be heated in the first place, 
steam can be generated and its warm- 
ing effects felt in the room. In the 
hot water system the water circulates 
and is in the radiators and pipes. You 
see there is a disadvantage here for 
the farm home. It means that the 
plant must be kept going all the time 
or else the water must be withdrawn 
in the winter if you leave for a day 
or two, otherwise the pipes and 
radiators would freeze, thereby caus- 
ing leaks and trouble and expense. 
This objection is obviated in the steam 
system. A house can be more quickly 
heated by steam than by hot water. 
In some farm homes this feature 
would commend itself alone. On the 
other hand, the hot water plant, be- 
cause the hot water radiators hold 
their heat for many hours, keep the 
house at a warm temperature 
throughout the night with no atten- 
tion to the furnace. To some this 
seems a commendable feature. 

What system you will use, therefore, 
depends upon circumstances. If the 
initial expense is to be small, the hot 
air furnace will no doubt be very 
acceptable. If a moderate priced sys- 
tem is to be installed with either 
steam or hot water, and you do not 
care to go to the trouble of drawing 
the water out of the pipes and 
radiators every time you‘leave for a 
day or two in winter weather, you will 
want the steam. And if, also, for any 
reason you desire the heat to be 
brought up quickly in the morning or 
at any other time of the day, this will 
be accomplished easiest and best by 
the steam system. If, however, the 
initial expense does not concern you, 
you want a plant that will last long, 
that has little to get out of order and 
that will provide extremely satisfac- 
tory heat at all times, your fancy will 
most likely turn te hot water. By 
studying these problems yourself, and 
by corresponding with the manufac- 
turers, you will have no difficulty in 
Selecting a kind of system to your 

















liking, and when decided upon, of get- 
ting a system that will be serviceable, 
economical and safe. 

A Handy Wall Drier 

A. A. HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 

During the winter months the 
housewife oftens finds it very difficult 
to dry the wash during inclement 
weather. This problem can be easily 
solved by constructing a folding wall 
rack, as shown in illustration. 

A square form is built of 2-inch 
wide lumber. This should be the 
length you wish the rack and about 
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Drier Aflixed to Wall 
18 inches wide; it is built to hang 
against the kitchen wall, wheredt can 
be securely fastened with screws at 
the hight desired. Now cut 12 pieces 
1 inch square and 17 inches long, and 
four pieces 1 inch square and 9% 
inches long. Bore %-inch foles in 
each end of these four pieces about 
% inch from the end. Bore three 
holes of the same diameter in each 
one of the 17-inch strips, placing one 
hole at each end and one in the cen- 
ter of each strip. 

The rack is assembled by using 
round sticks of wood \% inch in diam- 
eter. As these serve to hold the fold- 
ing strips together, and also to hang 
the clothes upon, they must be the 
length of the entire rack. The man- 
ner of assembling is clearly shown in 
illustration, which shows the drier 
partly opened; by simply drawing out 
horizontally it can be extended to 
hold the entire wash, and when not 
im use can 
the wall entirely out of the way. 


be pushed back against: 





Farmers as Mechanics 


OYBUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





The advantage of farmers being 
handy with tools, as well as skilled 
agriculturists, is very evident on the 
farm of J. A. Bingaman, in the ex- 
treme southern end of Northumber- 
land county. Pa. The house is pro- 
vided with conveniences not usually 
seen in a country district. Mr Bing- 
aman has a fine spring of almost ab- 
solute purity, which supplies a system 
of pipes leading to his house, barn and 
other buildings, garden, etc. He has 
established hydrants at convenient 
places, with nozzles, so hose can be 
attached, thus giving him fire pro- 
tection, and also affording him irriga- 
tion facilities for his vegetable garden, 
potato patches and young orchards in 
periods of drouth, 

In taking the water into his house, 
so as to have a hot and cold supply 
for his kitchen, he carried it to the 
second floor, where he constructed a 
bathroom, which he has_ provided 
with all its requisites on thd best san- 
itary lines. All this wor’ was done 
by himself-—the plumbing, carpenter- 
ing, sewerage, piping and making of 
the various attachments. He now has 
a thoroughly up-to-date home. As the 
result of his example he has since been 
called upon to equip the residences 
and premises of eight farmers of the 
neighborhood in a ‘similar manner. 
This he was able to do during the win- 
ter and early spring, so as not to 
cause any interference with his reg- 
ular farm duties. 

At East Hickory, in Forest county, 
Pa, there is another enterprising 
farmer in John T. Henderson. Last 
fall he returned to his Pennsylvania 
home, after having been the manager 
in Louisiana for a northern firm en- 
gaged in extensive lumbering opera- 
tions. He took over the river bottom 
farm along the historic Allegheny, 
where he was born, relieving his aged 
father, who for several years had been 
the victim of careless and indifferent 
tenants. Taking advantage of the 
natural gas on the premises, he intro- 
duced it in the dwelling, so that all 
cooking, heating and lighting can be 
done by that means. Lamp posts were 
set by him along the walk leading 
to the town, and in front of his 
residence, and he thus has the lighting 
conveniences enjoyed by the people of 
the cities. 

Not satisfied with this, he built a 
concrete reservoir on an elevated spot, 
and then brought into it the water 
of a large spring, having a sufficient 
flow to supply a town. Laying pipes 
from the reservoir he conducted the 
water to his residence and barn. He 
also placed fire hydrants near the 
buildings, and has a complete equip- 
ment for fire protection. He has just 
completed a bathroom, lavatory and 
toilet on the second floor, -putting in 
partitions and making excellent pro- 
vision for the purpose. The hot water 
boiler has an attachment with the 
natural gas pipe, and a full supply of 
water of the proper temperatures, hot 
and cold, is ready at all times. As 
was the case with Mr Bingaman, Mr 
Henderson did all this work without 
any assistance, save such help as was 
needed in constructing the reservoir. 
The wainscoting in the bathroom, es- 
pecially, shows mechanical genius, be- 
ing done in hard wood, susceptible of 
a bright polish. Having made his 
reservoir sufficiently large, Mr Hender- 
son is now extending pipes to res- 
idences in the town of East Hickory. 
The cost of his water supply was 
$2000, and he has sold perpetual water 
rights amounting to $1500, and made 
contracts for supplying other homes 
fluence of a sway back on production. 
will yield him an ‘come of $250 per 
annum. 


a 


Tobacco growers are very much 
disappointed in the price they are get- 
ting for tobacco. The American to- 
baceo company is having their own 
way since the pool went down.—-[M. 
L. Harris, Ohio County, Ind. 
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Pressure Tank for Water Supply 


J. P, SHARP, SANBORN COUNTY, 8 D 





The capacity of my pressure tank is 
815 gallons, with which I supply my 
house with water. The well is located 
about 3 feet from the south side of 
the house, but there is also an artesian 
well 768 feet deep near. This flows 
into a six-barrel tank in our base- 
ment, and when we want more pres- 
sure in the house we simply close the 
waste-pipe valve and pump the water 
into the pressure tank. Ten minutes’ 
pumping about three times a week 
usually keeps us going. 

Our well water is of the best qual- 
ity, quite soft and cool. We also have 
a bathroom installed and use this 
water for everything in the house, but 
for the lawn we use the deep flow, 
and find it very convenient to keep the 
grass fresh and green during extended 
drouths. We could dispense with our 
pressure tank providing we hitched 
on the deep flow, but we do not like 
this water for the kitchen or the bath- 
room because it is strongly alkaline. 

We have hot and cold water in the 
winter time, or whenever there is fire 
in the kitchen range. So far the pipes 
have been protected, so that none 
have burst from freezing. This pres- 
sure tank never gave any trouble. 
Fully half of one winter I watered 
25 head of cattle through the pressure 
tank and found it very convenient. It 
should be entirely feasible to force the 
water high enough to secure a suf- 
ficient flow to the cattle y~ |! that the 
pipes would clear of water before it 
could freeze 


fun lcalecs Cold Bex 


Where ice cannot be secured on the 
farm a device such as is illustrated 
herewith is a highly desirable thing 
to have. It is much better than put- 
ting butter, eggs, milk, etc, in the well 
to keep cool. and it is almost as good 
as a refrigerator. Anyone can make 
it. It consists of a box of convenient 
size, with shelves at various distances 
apart. In the drawing the upper shelf 
is about 8 inches from the top of the 
box, which is about 12x18_ inches 
square. The bottom shelf is 3 inches 
above the floor, the second shelf 12 
inches, the next 11, then 10, then 9. 
On the top sheif a pan is placed and 
filled with water. 

The box is kept where there will be 
more or less movement of the air, so 
as to encourage evaporation of the 
water, which keeps a curtain of heavy 
duck wet all the time. This curtain 
completely envelops the box. It is 
tacked on two sides and on the back, 
but left loose in front. Only two 
lengths need be used, one which starts 
near the floor on one side extending 
loosely over the top and down on the 
other side, the second extending from 
the floor behind to the top and 
fastened at the sides, but left loose 
above and down the front. The front 
should have buttonholes to go over 
pegs at the side. 

When the pan is filled with water 
the duck should rest in it, so that 
the water will flow by capillarity to 





PURE WATER 


the floor. Very little should actually 
reach the floor, because most of it 
should be evaporated by the air. This 
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Iceless Cold Box 


method will keep the temperature 
inside the box considerably cooler than 
that outside. If it is also set in a 
cool place so much the better. 


A Homemade Plant Stand 


SYLVANUS VAN AKEN, ULSTER CO, 








NY 

A plant stand that can be moved 
easily is always in demand by who- 
ever grows flowers. The accompany- 
ing design can be constructed by any- 
one handy with tools. It should be 
made in a substantial manner, for 
when weighted down with pots it will 
be subject to considerable strain when 
moved, and a fiimsy framework 
would soon come apart and the stand 
collapse, plants and all. 

Of course, such a stand can be made 
of any size to fit the window. When 
one desires to make the room more 
attractive for a party it may be 
wheeled away and placed against the 
wall, the shelves facing the room. It 
will thus provide a bank of plants 
and flowers. Its portability is also a 
great advantage on cold nights, since 














The Stand in Position 
it saves the labor of moving pots one 
by one, as is necessary where sta- 
tionary plants or tables without 
casters are used. 

In summer, when plants go out of 
doors, it may be set against the side 
of the house in a sheltered place, and 
it will be as useful as indoors. 

The design iliustrated herewith is 2 
feet high, 2 feet from front to back, 
and 3 feet long at the back. The 
whelves are each 8 inches wide and 
3 inches deep. The top one is 3 feet 
long, the middle 2% feet long and the 
bottom 2 feet long. These shelves 
should be covered with a couple of 














Attractive Farm Flower Garden 


[See Page 4.] 








ON THE FARM 


inches of sand, in which the pots are to 
be plunged. If this sand is kept moist 
it will prevent unusual drying of the 
soil in the pots. The whole frame- 
work should be mounted on casters, 
preferably of iron, and braces should 
be placed at the back and across the 
bottom, as shown in the drawing. 


Pure Water on Tap 


M’LENEGAN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 








R. W. 





Of all the conveniences on a farm— 
the binder, hay carrier, automobile, 
cream separator, etc, all combined— 
are only minor items in higher civili- 
zation if you are not plentifully sup- 
plied with the best water, and par- 
ticularly in your house. A man or 
woman who has to carry water for 
general use is not going to use what 
he should of it. Carrying in water 
always palis on anyone, and folks will 
be saving with what comes in small 
quantities, like water, especially when 
they have to carry more when that’s 
gone. 

As the folks all know the old saying 
of the preacher, Do as I say, not as 
I do, I'll confess I would sooner not 
go on record as having been madly 
in love with a hydraulic ram, although 
I have had one for years. But, as I 
say, don’t put one in if you can get 
anything better. And you can now. 
When I put in another water sys- 
tem, which I shall soon, I’m going to 
have a pneumatic system. If for no 
other reason one will suffice. It en- 
ables a farmer to give his’ stock 
tempered drinking water, a most im- 
portant feature in its favor, The 
water only goes into the tank when 
you start the pump, and it gets no 
colder than the cellar in which the 
tank stands. With a ram and open 
tank on a tower, in barn or in attic, 
the water gets icy, and from there it 
does bad work with cows when left 
out to drink on a cold winter day. 
Isn’t this a reason in favor of the 
compression tanks? But it is not the 
sole advantage. There is no ram to 
stop occasionally or no open tank, the 
overflow of which is not always easily 
disposed of. Then, too, the water is 
always cool enough to drink, while 
that from the elevated tank in sum- 
mer becomes very warm. 

In the compression tank there is 
also a thoroughly sanitary supply 
from the fact that no dirt can get at 
water, and all new water pumped into 


it aerates that which may have been 
in some time. You avoid all freezing 
troubles “y simply having outside 
pipes buried e good depth, which they 
should be in any case, and you then 
have a good protection against fire, 
as you always have a good service 
pressure, These outfits are really an 


assured success, as they are installed 
now in every state. Trey are made 
by firms who stand behind the plants 


and who guarantee that they will 
hold water and air. You remember 
how the ir powe* sprayers work. 


Well, this is the same thing exactly, 
only larger. With a direct connected 
engine and pump one of these outfits 
proves a very neat, compact plant. Al- 
though the cost of this system is 
somewhat higher than most others, 
you will find the added advantage of 
it will more than repay the outlay. 
Simply economize somewhere else, as 
a good, clean, freeze-proof water sys- 
tem will do more to conserve your 
hired help and keep your family sat- 
isfied than anything money will buy 
for up-to-date existence on the farm. 





Large Silos Practical—Silage settles 
very compactly when put into the 
Silo, and the pressure would approxi- 
mately follow the same laws as ap- 
ply to liquids. Thus the pressure per 
Square inch at the bottom of the 
silo would be largely governed by 
the hight to which the silo is filled. 
Iz the silo is of stave construction 
with hoops, this would mean that a 
Silo 150 feet in circumference would 
require hoops practically three times 
as strong as a 50-foot silo. This be- 
cause there would be three times the 
pressure per square inch received 
from the silage. It is entirely practi- 
cable to provide for such strain.— 
{Prof J. L. Stone, New York Agri- 
cultural College. 












HARDER MFG. CO. 


BOX 13 COBLESKILL. H.Y. 
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15 a P. Engine 
Bold on their own merits, 


Wo Money Required with Order 
Fill Your Stto--Pay Afterwarde 

Write for catalog and information. A postal will do. 
The E.W. ROSS CO., Box 52, Springfield, O. 
A complete stock of machines and repairs carried with 
The Fairbanks Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Mallalieu & Conrey, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Brinton & Worth, West Chestes, Pa., 
Fred B. jer, Gouverneur, N. Y. 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


—.. ie simplest to put up aad easiest operate: 
the market. Adjustable automatic take- yap amt 
continnses open-door front—air-tight door and pew 


Finbent leddes are some of the unusual features, [he 
Ce., 112 Main St., Linesville, Pa. 
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“The Complete Machine.” Don't buy an 
ensilage cutter until you have read our Catalog. 














WARSAW-WILKINSONCO,, Siighland Ave,, Warsaw, N.Y. 
ty m7? Ki of Horse 
The Eli Balers ‘ fie 


OBIE mee but no equals. 
Proves its superiority 
wherever it goes. Makes <S— 


fast avoids acci- 
dents and endures. 
Littie draft, tre- 
mendous po wer. 
The a that makes competi- 
Eli catalogue free. 











8x2 - - -$ 55.4 
10x24 - - - 80.12 
12x26 - - = 104.97 
Mx - + = 12701 
16x30 - - = 154.86 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for New Catalog 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 
CIDER PRESSES 


Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 


par eg more cider from less 
ae Wate een S other and isa 


izes 
3) to 40 barrels dalle Aine” 












Also 
cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 

08 Lincoln Ave 


-. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
Or Room 19 © 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N, ¥. 








THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, Gox G7, 


and grown in e@ country 
and productive plante. We ship to all parte of the United 


Strong,vigorous,well rooted 

4 LAN?T Ss : where soil, climate aud sea- 
son each help to make hardy 

States and the Southern Islands. rite for our free 1911 
Catalogue. J. A. JONES & €0,, Nurserymen, Salisbury, Md. 
“Gleanings in 

Bees on the Farm ,o)snines i 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25¢ 


Book on Bees and Catalogue of supplies sent free 
MEDINA, CnIO 





Fertilize All the Soil 


A common practice in Buropean 
countries is to sow artificial fertilizers 
broadcast, for the reason that all the 
soil is made equally, productive, so 
that no matter in which direction the 
plant roots spread the plant food is 
there. Our farmers in this country 
are practicing this method more and 
more. Our prediction, now that 
there has been perfected a machine 
that successfully sows in wide range 
of quantities such enrichers as gran- 
ular lime, nitrate of soda, land plaster 
and all commercial fertilizers, is that 
the farmers in America will use the 
broadcast method. The machine to 
which we refer is the Empire Broad- 
cast Fertilizer Sower, made by The 
American Seeding-Machine Co., In- 
corporated, Richmond, Ind. Write the 
manufacturers for a copy of their 
Empire Broadcast Fertilizer catalogue, 
After reading it, go to your retail im- 
plement dealer and insist on seeing 
the Empire. It is fully guaranteed 
and you run no risk in buying one. 


HOME BETTERMENT 


means frequently, better location. Are you 


Seeking a 
Better’. 
Country ? 


Are you interested in fruit growing, 
the most pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness with the proper location and on 
proper soil? If so, why go West and 
pay fabulous prices for land, buy 
water, fight frosts and insects and ship 
your products across the continent? 
In the South Branch country, Hamp- 
shire, Hardy and Grant Counties, 
West Virginia, there is 


“the land 
overlooke 


Pleasant to live in, filled with oppor- 
tunities. All kinds of fruit do equally 
well. Eastern Commission men will 
tell you of the quality. Come and see. 
We are not real estate agents but com- 
missioned by the progressive citizens 
of three prosperous counties to invite 
other good people to come and help 
us develop a great country and better 
their own condition. Write 


South Branch Board of Trade 


Jno. J. Cornwell, President 
R. W. Baker, Sec. J. Wm. Gilkeson, 7Zreas. 


Romney, W. Va. 


Get the roofing that lasts, for 
every building on the farm— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And get the Kant-leak Kleet—the ap- 
proved roof-fastening. Write for de- 
scriptive Genasco book and samples. 


The Barber Asphoh Paving Company 








Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in : the world. 
Philadelphia 


New York 
MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER, This is the most 
practical work on a esubject ever Julian and 
the only book on growing m ished in 
America, The calher ‘tescribes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most successful private growers. Engravi 

drawn from nature expressly for this work. I 
pages. Sal inches. Cloth .......ccccccsscccsccces $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 








FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 


Heating Farm Homes 





In providing a modern heating: 


Plant economy, comfort and cost of 
maintenance must all be considered. 
The old fireplace is delightful, but in 
cold weather it lacks comfort, and 
it is expensive, even if a large supply 
of wood is at hand. Stoves are better. 
They supply heat if carefully tended, 
and they consume only a moderate 
amount of fuel. They beat the fire- 
places in both respects. After all, the 
fireplace igs.a luxury. It is delightful 
and very comfortable if some other 
means of home heating has been pro- 
vided. And in the country the fire- 
place luxury is one not to be cast 
aside. No matter what sort of heat- 
ing system be installed, the old fire- 
place is worth while for the ventilat- 
ing effect. 

Neither the stove nor the fireplace, 
however, is altogether satisfying in 
these modern days. The stove, par- 
ticularly, has been replaced. In its 
place have come new methods of 
heating, and few house builders there 
are who now do not use them,. The 
three most conspicuous are hot air, 
hot water and*steam heating systems. 
The old way of heating meant a fire 
in every room; anti that was bother, 
trouble, expense and dirt. 

The new way is different. There is 
but one fire and that in a furnace in 
the cellar. Without a doubt the hot- 
air furnace has been more generally 
installed in farm homes than has any 
other system. It has one striking 
advantage over steam or hot water, 
and that is it brings into the house a 
continuous supply of fresh air. And 
this is a feature that recommends the 
system very strongly. 

A serious objection lies in the dust 
which is also admitted into the room. 
This is very trying at times and dis- 


agreeable. Then, too, there may be 
difficulty in getting the warm air dis- 
tributed to all parts of the house. 


When a strong wind is blowing it is 
generally impossible to get sufficient 
heat in a room on the side where the 
wind strikes. Besides these objections 
the hot-air furnace means a larger 
consumption of coal or fuel. Where 
10 tons would be required for a year’s 
supply with a hot-air furnace, nine 
would do for steam and eight for hot 
water. A feature in favor of the hot- 
air furnace system is the smaller 
initial cost. Such a plant can be put 
in for at least half what a steam 
Plant would cost, and it is even pos- 
sible to do so at a less expense. 

Hot air heating has been very much 
improved within the last few years. 
The older form of furnace was merely 
a red-hot stove in a box. The outside 
air wah drawn into the bottom of the 
box, passed over the red-hot iron, and 
was passed into the rooms, warming at 
a very high temperature, and devital- 
izing the air through the burning of 
the oxygen, Nawadays the better 


quality of furnaces have much larger 
radiating surfaces, and they warm a 
much greater volume of air in a given 
time,’ but at a lower temperature. The 


hot-air heater is a great improvement 
over stoves, and all things considered, 
are less expensive to install than va- 
rious stoves for different rooms. It 
costs less to maintain the plant than 


the cost of the fuel for stoves, 
Installing a Steam Plant 
Many people prefer steam to hot 
water; others. prefer hot water to 


steam. In the first place it costs less 
to install a steam plant, but it takes 
somewhat more fuel during a season 
to supply the requisite steam. In the 
steam syttem less water is required, 
and what is used must be heated to 
212 degrees before heat is radiated. 
The advantages of steam are that it 
requires less coai than the hot-air 
system and less radiating surface than 
the hot water. It responds quickly 
to firing and is easily controlled by 
shutting off the valves of individual 
radiators. Its chief disadvantage lies 
in the fact that water must be up to 
212 degrees or the heat will not be 
circulated. This means that the house 
becomes cold at night and remains 
so until firing up in the morning. 
With the hot water system, as soon 
as the fire starts the water »ecomes 
warm; it begins to circulate and some 


heat is thrown off. But it takes con- 
siderable time to heat a room by 
means of hot water. Once heated the 
heat lasts a long time, while with 
steam a room quickly cools off. So 
here are features in favor of each. 
Because of the small amount of water 
needed to be heated in the first place, 
steam can be generated and its warm- 
ing effects felt in the room. In the 
hot water system the water circulates 
and is in the radiators and pipes. You 
see there is a disadvantage here for 
the farm home. It means that the 
plant must be kept going all the time 
or else the water must be withdrawn 
in the winter if you leave for a day 
or two, otherwise the pipes and 
radiators would freeze, thereby caus- 
ing leaks and trouble and expense. 
This objection is obviated in the steam 
system, A house can be more quickly 
heated by steam than by hot water. 
In some farm homes this feature 
would commend itself alone. On the 
other hand, the hot water plant, be- 
cause the hot water radiators hold 
their heat for many hours, keep the 
house at a warm temperature 
throughout the night with no atten- 
tion to the furnace. To some this 
seems a commendable feature. 

What system you will use, therefore, 
depends upon circumstances. If the 
initial expense is to be small, the hot 
air furnace will no doubt be very 
acceptable. If a moderate priced sys- 
tem is to be installed with either 
steam or hot water, and you do not 
care to go to the trouble of drawing 
the water out of the pipes and 
radiators every time you-leave for a 
day or two in winter weather, you will 
want the steam. And if, also, for any 
reason you desire the heat to be 
brought up quickly in the morning or 
at any other time of the day, this will 
be accomplished easiest and best by 
the steam system. If, however, the 
initial expense does not concern you, 
you want a plant that will last long, 
that has little to get out of order and 
that will provide extremely satisfac- 
tory heat at all times, your fancy will 
most likely turn te hot water. By 
studying these problems yourself, and 
by corresponding with the manufac- 
turers, you will have no difficulty in 
selecting a kind of system to your 
liking, and when decided upon, of get- 
ting a system that will be serviceable, 
economical and safe. 


A Handy Wall Drier 


A. A. HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 


During the winter months the 
housewife oftens finds it very difficult 
to dry the wash during inclement 
weather. This problem can be easily 
solved by constructing a folding wall 
rack, as shown in illustration. 

A square form is built of 2-inch 
wide lumber. This should be the 
length you wish the rack and about 
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Drier Affixed to Wail 

18 inches wide; it is built to hang 
against the kitchen wall, whereit can 
be securely fastened with screws at 
the hight desired. Now cut 12 pieces 
1 inch square and 17 inches long, and 
four pieces 1 inch square and 9% 
inches long. Bore %-inch foles in 
each end of these four pieces about 
% inch from the end. Bore three 
holes of the same diameter in each 
one of the 17-inch strips, placing one 
hole at each end and one in the cen- 
ter of each strip. 

The rack is assembled by using 
round sticks of wood % inch in diam- 
eter. As these serve to hold the fold- 
ing strips together, and also to hang 
the clothes upon, they must be the 
length of the entire rack. The man- 
ner of assembling is clearly shown in 
illustration, which shows the drier 
partly opened; by simply drawing out 
horizontally it can be extended to 
hold the entire wash, and when not 














im use can be pushed back against: 


the wall entirely out of the way. 











Farmers as Mechanics 


OYBUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





The advantage of farmers being 
handy with tools, as well as skilled 
agriculturists, is very evident on the 
farm of J. A. Bingaman, in the ex- 
treme southern end of Northumber- 
land county. Pa. The house is pro- 
vided with conveniences not usually 
seen in a country district. Mr Bing- 
aman has a fine spring of almost ab- 
solute purity, which supplies a system 
of pipes leading to his house, barn and 
other buildings, garden, etc. He has 
established hydrants at convenient 
places, with nozzles, so hose can be 
attached, thus giving him fire pro- 
tection, and also affording him irriga- 
tion facilities for his vegetable garden, 
potato patches and young orchards in 
periods of drouth, 

In taking the water into his house, 
so as to have a hot and cold supply 
for his kitchen, he carried it to the 
second floor, where he constructed a 
bathroom, which he has_ provided 
with all its requisites on thd@ best san- 
itary lines. All this wor’ was done 
by himself-—the plumbing, carpenter- 
ing, sewerage, piping and making of 
the various attachments. He now has 
a thoroughly up-to-date home. As the 
result of his example he has since been 
called upon to equip the residences 
and premises of eight farmers of the 
neighborhood in a ‘similar manner. 
This he was able to do during the win- 
ter and early spring, so as not to 
cause any interference with his reg- 
ular farm duties. 

At East Hickory, in Forest county, 
Pa, there is another enterprising 
farmer in John T. Henderson. Last 
fall he returned to his Pennsylvania 
home, after having been the manager 
in Louisiana for a northern firm en- 
gaged in extensive lumbering opera- 
tions. He took over the river bottom 
farm. along the historic Allegheny, 
where he was born, relieving his aged 
father, who for several years had been 
the victim of careless and indifferent 
tenants. Taking advantage of the 
natural gas on the premises, he intro- 
duced it in the dwelling, so that all 
cooking, heating and lighting can be 
done by that means. Lamp posts were 
set by him along the walk leading 
to the town, and in front of his 
residence, and he thus has the lighting 
conveniences enjoyed by the people of 
the cities. 

Not satisfied with this, he built a 
concrete reservoir on an elevated spot, 
and then brought into it the water 
of a large spring, having a sufficient 
flow to supply a town. Laying pipes 
from the reservoir he conducted the 
water to his residence and barn. He 
also placed fire hydrants near the 
buildings, and has a complete equip- 
ment for fire protection. He has just 
completed a bathroom, lavatory and 
toilet on the second floor, -putting in 
partitions and making excellent pro- 
vision for the purpose. The hot water 
boiler has an attachment with the 
natural gas pipe, and a full supply of 
water of the proper temperatures, hot 
and cold, is ready at all times. As 
was the case with Mr Bingaman, Mr 
Henderson did all this work without 
any assistance, save such help as was 
needed in constructing the reservoir. 
The wainscoting in the bathroom, es- 
pecially, shows mechanical genius, be- 
ing done in hard wood, susceptible of 
a bright polish, Having made his 
reservoir sufficiently large, Mr Hender- 
son is now extending pipes to res- 
idences in the town of East Hickory. 
The cost of his water supply was 
$2000, and he has sold perpetual water 
rights amounting to $1500, and made 
contracts for supplying other homes 
fluence of a sway back on production. 
will yield him an ‘come of $250 per 
annum. 


& 


Tobacco growers are very much 
disappointed in the price-they are get- 
ting for tobacco. The American to- 
baceo company is having their own 
way since the pool went down.—[M. 
L. Harris, Ohio County, Ind. 
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Pressure Tank for Water Supply 


J. P, SHARP, SANBORN COUNTY, 8 D 





The capacity of my pressure tank is 
815 gallons, with which I supply my 
house with water. The well is located 
about 8 feet from the south side of 
the house, but there is also an artesian 
well 768 feet deep near. This flows 
into a six-barrel tank in our base- 
ment, and when we want more pres- 
sure in the house we simply close the 
waste-pipe valve and pump the water 
into the pressure tank. Ten minutes’ 
pumping about three times a week 
usually keeps us going. 

Our well water is of the best qual- 
ity, quite soft and cool. We also have 
a bathroom installed and use this 
water for everything in the house, but 
for the lawn we use the deep flow, 
and find it very convenient to keep the 
grass fresh and green during extended 
drouths. We could dispense with our 
pressure tank providing we hitched 
on the deep flow, but we do not like 
this water for the kitchen or the bath- 
room because it is strongly alkaline. 

We have hot and cold water in the 
winter time, or whenever there is fire 
in the kitchen range. So far the pipes 


have. been protected, so that none 
have burst from freezing. This pres- 
sure tank never gave any trouble. 


Fully half of one winter I watered 
25 head of cattle through the pressure 
tank and found it very convenient. It 
should be entirely feasible to force the 
water high enough to secure a suf- 
ficient flow to the cattle y- ! that the 
pipes would clear of water before it 
could freeze. 


An Iceless Cold Box 


Where ice cannot be secured on the 
farm a device such as is illustrated 
herewith is a highly desirable thing 
to have. It is much better than put- 
ting butter, eggs, milk, etc, in the well 
to keep cool. and it is almost as good 
as a refrigerator. Anyone can make 
it. It consists of a box of convenient 
size, with shelves at various distances 
apart. In the drawing the upper shelf 
is about 3 inches from the top of the 
box, which is about 12x18 _ inches 
square. The bottom shelf is 3 inches 
above the floor, the second shelf 12 
inches, the next 11, then 10, then 9. 
On the top shelf a pan is placed and 
filled with water. 

The box is kept where there will be 
more or less movement of the air, so 
as to encourage evaporation of the 
water, which keeps a curtain of heavy 
duck wet all the time. This curtain 
completely envelops the box. It is 
tacked on two sides and on the back, 
but left loose in front. Only’ two 
lengths need be used, one which starts 
near the floor on one side extending 
loosely over the top and down on the 
other side, the second extending from 
the floor behind to the top and 
fastened at the sides, but left loose 
above and down the front. The front 
should have buttonholes to go over 
pegs at the side. 

When the pan is filled with water 
the duck should rest in it, so that 
the water will flow by capillarity to 








PURE WATER 


the floor. Very little should actually 
reach the floor, because most of it 
should be evaporated by the air. This 


at ae 
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Iceless Cold Box 


method will keep the temperature 
inside the box considerably cooler than 
that outside. If it is also set in a 
cool place so much the better. 


A Homemade Plant Stand 
SYLVANUS VAN AKEN, ULSTER CO, 

A plant stand that can be moved 
easily is always in demand by who- 
ever grows flowers. The accompany- 
ing design can be constructed by any- 
one handy with tools. It should be 
made in a substantial manner, for 
when weighted down with pots it will 
be subject to considerable strain when 
moved, and a fiimsy framework 
would soon come apart and the stand 
collapse, plants and all. 

Of course, such a stand can be made 
of any size to fit the window. When 
one desires to make the room more 
attractive for a party it may be 
wheeled away and placed against the 
wall, the shelves facing the room, It 
will thus provide a bank of plants 
and flowers. Its portability is also a 
great advantage on cold nights, since 
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The Stand in Position 
it saves the labor of moving pots one 
by one, as is necessary where sta- 
tionary plants or tables without 
casters are used. 

In summer, when plants go out of 
doors, it may be set against the side 
of the house in a sheltered place, and 
it will be as useful as indoors. 

The design illustrated herewith is 2 
feet high, 2 feet from front to back, 
and 3 feet long at the back. The 
shelves are each 8 inches wide and 
3 inches deep. The top one is 3 feet 
long, the middle 2% feet long and the 
bottom 2 feet long. These shelves 
she ild be covered with a couple of 














Attractive Farm Flower Garden 


[See Page 4.] 











ON THE FARM 





inches of sand, in which the pots are to 


be plunged. If this sand is kept moist 
it will prevent unusual drying of the 
soil in the pots. The whole frame- 
work should be mounted on casters, 
preferably of iron, and braces should 
be placed at the back and across the 
bottom, as shown in the drawing. 


Pure Water on Tap 


M’LENEGAN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 





Rk. W. 





Of all the conveniences on a farm— 
the binder, hay carrier, automobile, 
cream separator, etc, all combined— 
are only minor items in higher civili- 
zation if you are not plentifully sup- 
plied with the best water, and par- 
ticularly in your house. A man or 
woman who has to carry water for 
general use is not going to use what 
he should of it. Carrying in water 
always palis on anyone, and folks will 
be saving with what comes in small 
quantities, like water, especially when 
they have to carry more when that’s 
gone. 

As the folks all know the old saying 
of the preacher, Do as I say, not as 
I do, I'll confess I would sooner not 


go on record as having been madly 
in love with a hydraulic ram, although 
I have had one for years. But, as I 
say, don’t put one in if you can get 
anything better. And you can now. 
When I put in another water sys- 


tem, which I shall soon, I’m going to 
have a pneumatic system. If for no 
other reason one will suffice. It en- 
ables a farmer to give his stock 
tempered drinking water, a most im- 
portant feature in its favor, The 
water only goes into the tank when 
you start the pump, and it gets no 
colder than the cellar in which the 
tank stands. With a ram and open 
tank on a tower, in barn or in attic, 
the water gets icy, and from there it 
does bad work with cows when left 
out to drink on a cold winter day. 
Isn’t this a reason in favor of the 
compression tanks? But it is not the 
sole advantage. There is no ram to 
stop occasionally or no open tank, the 
overflow of which is not always easily 
disposed of. Then, too, the water is 
always cool enough to drink, while 
that from the elevated tank in sum- 
mer becomes very warm. 

In the compression tank there is 
also a thoroughly sanitary supply 
from the fact that no dirt can get at 
water, and all new water pumped into 
it aerates that which may have been 
in some time. You avoid all freezing 
troubles “y simply having outside 
pipes buried e good depth, which they 
should be in any case, and you then 
have a good protection against fire, 
as you always have a good service 
pressure, These outfits are really an 
assured success, as they are installed 
now in every state. They are made 
by firms who stand behind the plants 
and who guarantee that they will 
hold water and air. You remember 
how the ir powe’* sprayers work. 
Well, this is the same thing exactly, 
only larger. With a direct connected 
engine and pump one of these outfits 
proves a very neat, compact plant. Al- 
though the cost of this system is 
somewhat higher than most others, 
you will find the added advantage of 
it will more than repay the outlay. 
Simply economize somewhere else, as 
a good, clean, freeze-proof water sys- 
tem will do more to conserve your 
hired help and keep your family sat- 
isfied than anything money will buy 
for up-to-date existence on the farm. 

Large Silos Practical—Silage settles 
very compactly when put into the 
Silo, and the pressure would approxi- 
mately follow the same laws as ap- 
Ply to liquids. Thus the pressure per 
Square inch at the bottom of the 
silo would be largely governed by 
the hight to which the silo is filled. 
If the silo is of stave construction 
with hoops, this would mean that a 
Silo 150 feet in circumference would 
require hoops practically three times 
as strong as a 50-foot silo. This be- 
cause there would be three times the 
pressure per square inch received 
from the silage. It is entirely practi- 
cable to provide for such strain.— 
{Prof J. L. Stone, New York Agri- 
cultural College. 
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15 H P. Engine 
Bold on their own merits, 


No Money Required with Order 
Fill Your Stlo--Pay Afterwarde 
Write for catalog snd information. A postal will do, 

The E.W. ROSS CO., Box 52, Springfield, O. 
A complete stock of machines and repairs carried with 
The Fairbanks Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Mallalieu & & Contam, 
peleses hia, Pa., Brinton & Worth, West Chester, Pa., 
Fred er, Gouverneur, 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
CE 8 Oe eee 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operat 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take- r~ res 
continuous ‘open-door front—air-tight door and pew 


R ment pd Fale of the unusual features, The 
Co., 112 Main St., Linesville, Pa. 


GLIM ENSILAGE 















CUTTERS 


“The Complete Machine.” Don’t buy an 
ensilage cutter until you have read our catalog. 


WARSAW-WILKINSON CO., SWighland Ave., Warsaw, X.Y, 


The The “Fag” s King of 


p4 Senta of Sefowers, but no equals, 
roves superiority 
wherever it goes. Ma kes 
tight shapely bales, not < 
loose bundles, works 
fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures. 
Littie draft, tre- 
mendous po wer. 

The machine that makes competi- 
torstremble, Eli catalogue free. 
Collins Plow Co., 1118 fampshire St.; Quincy, ti, 





























8x - - -$ DH. 
10x24 - - - 80.12 
12x26 - - = 104.97 
14x28 - + = 127.01 
16x30 - - = 154.8 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for New Catalog 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 
CIDER PRESSES 


pnw toe Gilead Hydraulic Press 
roduces more cider from less 
vat than an one and isa 
1 neues AKER. Sizes 
400 barrels daily. Also 
ae evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, otc. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 






















Gilead, 0) 
Or Room 9 © 39 ‘Cortlandt Sereee. 











THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, Box G7, 


ow York, N, ¥. 
and grown in a country 
and productive plants. We ship bat a parte of the United 


Strong, vigorous,well rooted 
} LAN? Ss where soil, climate aud sea- 

son each help to make hardy 
States and the Southern Islands. Write for our free 1911 
Catalogue. J. A. JONKS & 00., a. 1 Sallebury, Ma, 
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Bees on the Farm (ois) 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6months trial subscription 25¢ 
Book on Bees and Catalogue of supplies sent free 
MEOINA, OnIO 
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Foreign, $2 or 8g 4d per year. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
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newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once, 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
Jowed in our columns unless we believe that any 
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tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
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Strengthening Fair Displays 


State and country fairs should give 
more attention to the market side of 
the poultry industry, This statement 
admits of no dispute. At present they 
give almost.none.- This is a decided 
mistake. It is all well enough to em- 
phasize good form, good color and 
other good points of well-bred poultry, 
but these are not the points that ap- 
peal directly to producers’ pocket- 
books. No pocketbook but is always 
thinner than it might be. For this 
reason visitors at the poultry depart- 
ment eagerly look for ideas that will 
fill their wallets. Such ideas are con- 
spicuously lacking so far as market 
poultry and eggs are concerned. 

At every fair there should be mar- 
ket classes for eggs, live and dressed 
poultry of all kinds—broilers, friers, 
toasters, ducklings, green geese, and 
perhaps even turkeys, although young 
turkeys are usually not developed 
enough at fair time to be shown 
dressed. More than that, the displays 
should really be displayed, not half 
hidden so the visitor will have to use 
a spyglass to find them. A properly 
built refrigerator, such as used to dis- 
play butter and cheese at the New 
York state fair, should be used, so the 
public may almost place its nose 
against the glass and profit by close 
study. Here is a point which should 
help every fair board to get the poul- 
try department out of the rut. 








Who is to blame if bribery and cor- 
ruption have become synonymous with 
many legislative sessions? 

Legisiative The people. So long as 
Thugs the people send men to 
the legislature who can’t 

get jobs at anything else we may ex- 
pect this state of affairs. Law-making 
bodies will be corrupt as long as 
political bosses are allowed to nom- 
inate, elect and control. Direct pri- 
maries designed to be real and square 
will end the boss. Every time a legis- 
lator sells his vote he commits a crime 
worse even than stealing a horse. He 
really steals a human right. We lock 
our houses against thieves and thugs. 
But these vote-selling legislators steal 
as house guests, They strike not only 
at individuals, but they shatter the 
very foundations of democratic form 
of government. We have seen and 
heard enough lately about “big trusts,” 





graft and political corruption to make 
all of us independent voters. From 
now on the clean, honest, upright 
man should be given the votes, Farm- 
ers should expect nothing from pol- 
iticians. 


there is a great danger. 
Independence day 
— great international holiday. 


New and Better Celebrations 





national sacrifice. 





As a result of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence on July than it has in recent years. 
their lives. They willingly did this in 
defense of the principle that all men 
are created free and equal. 
was their sacrifice paid for the good 
of their country, but in a far larger 
sense it was a tribute to the cause of 
human liberty. It is altogether fitting 
that the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence 
should be celebrated in a manner that 


before. 





Country Beauty 





will impress its significance, especially better homes and improved con- 
upon our children, and upon those veniences, we should not forget the 
foster children who came voluntarily highways. These, together with 


to our shores to make this country 
their home. The feeling that as a na- 
tion or as individuals we have not 
been commemorating the event in a 
sensible manner has been growing 
stronger and stronger for. several 
years. The number of people killed 
and maimed on the Fourth of July, 


of great value. 
all other things. 


where they exist. 
come lazy. 
on that day has-been rapidly ap- present 
proaching the cost cf life, limb and 
property incurred in the war for inde- 
pendence, 

If this is true, or a tenth true, it is 
appalling. It should arouse everyone 
to work for a safe and wise celebra- 
tion. In village, as well as city, the 
movement is gaining headway. Par- 
ents, especially, are awakening to the trade. 
duty, not to say the expediency, of cost. 
teaching the children how better to 
have a good time than by playing 
with dangerous explosives. They are 


signs; they believe in 


dation. If farmers were paid 


should be 
For years 
it has been the day of our greatest 
But at the rate 
people are working for sanity in its 
observance it will scon mean far more 
Instead 
4, 1776, hundreds of men laid down of being a day of sadness in thou- 
sands of homes, it will be a day of 
festivity and gladness, characterized 
Not only by merry-making and celebration of 
a far more significant sort than ever 


needed is a reasonable redirection of 
child energy; that children are per- 
fectly capable of having as good a 
time where risk is absent as where 


At this season, with thoughts on 


schools and churches, are rural assets 
They must grow with 

They are hedged in 
with old traditions, but an enlightened 
public opinion will correct the abuses 
And that public 
opinion must not be permitted to be- 
In no particular is there 
and the value of property destroyed a need of change so marked as the 
method of desecrating the 
public highways by advertising signs. 
Over in Germany they prohibit such 
making and 
keeping the country beautiful, in pro- 
tecting nature from insult and depre- 
sums 
worth while there might be an excuse 
for this assault by materialism and 

But the price is not worth the 
The man who allows his fences 
and buildings to be painted over with 
hideous signs of porous plasters or 
brain foods loses in self-respect, and 
becoming convinced that all that is his neighbors think less of him. 














Advertising Does Not Create Wants— 
It Only Supplies Them 


In this Home Betterment Number we want to talk with 
our readers about a new kind of advertising that is appearing 
in this paper. 

We mean the advertising of home commodities, helps to 
better living, what some people might think luxuries. But 
really-these advertised home commodities—clothing, shoes, 
underwear, soap, tobth paste, toilet articles, food products, fur- 
niture, heating, lighting and water supply systems—are necessi- 
ties, not luxuries. You have had to buy them all your lives. 

In these days you hear a great deal about efficiency. 
Now, the buying of advertised home commodities, or personal 
necessities, is simply getting the most efficiency out of your 
money.. You have to buy these things, anyway. In buying 
advertised kinds you get standard kinds, things the manufac- 
turers have made so good that they dare to put their names on 
them. 

You've bought things by “name” for years. “So & So’s” 
plows, cultivating and harvesting machinery; and ‘““What’s His 
Name’s” seeds, and “‘Blank’s” harness and vehicles. You have 
called for them by name, because you were convinced that 
those particular brands were the best for the money. 

But until a short time ago people haven’t known much 
about the particular brands of manufactured home commodi- 
ties, so they have simply asked for “a” suit of clothes, or “a” 
piece of underwear, or “some” soap, tooth powder, crackers, 
or “stuff to make porridge.” 

So you see these home commodities that are now being 
so largely advertised do not create new wants. Instead, they 
simply supply your already existing wants, with the highest 
degree of efficiency. 

That is why we urge you to buy advertised goods. Write 
to the advertisers in our paper, and demand advertised goods 
—by their names—of your dealers. So will you make your 
money go further. 
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doesn’t pay. It is destructive of high 
ideals, and about the only place where 
such exist now is in rural communities. 
If commercialism is to continue its 
wild, mad race, human deterioration 
is bound to result. If this all keeps 
up we soon won’t be worth much 
more than dried fish. 

Life is more than trade and mer- 
chandise. It is faith and hope and 
inspiration and character. . It is the 
opposite of greed; and it places more 
emphasis on mind and spirit than on 
dollars and motor cars. The best 
heritage for country boys and girls 
is the trees, the birds, the beautiful 
country fields and the landscape 
outlook. To desecrate these with adver- 
tising signs is actually to deny inspira- 
tion and growth. Let's keep commer- 
cialism and greed from the farm 
homes. Let’s refrain from selling 
these rich, heaven-given possessions 
for a few paltry pieces of silver. As 
farmers, let’s stop the sign nuisance 
in the country. 


Simple, Practical Water System 


GEORGE BRIGGS, RENVILLE COUNTY, MINN 








Since a bathroom was planned for 
upstairs in my house, it was neces- 
sary to utilize a large water tank 
placed outdoors at a sufficient hight 
to give the pressure. This being ac- 
complished, an inch pipe lead was run 
from tank to house, and on entering 
divided in two %-inch pipes, one ex- 
tending directly into the sink in the 
kitchen and then upstairs into the 
bath and toilet, while the other pipe 
extended into the hot water tank near 
the kitchen stove, and then through 
this into the hot water front of the 
stove and back to the hot water tank. 
The diagram shows a pipe extending 
from hot water tank back to the sink 
and then upstairs to toilet. 

Of course, it is not necessary to 
have the bathroom located upstairs or 
a large tank outside, because a 
smaller one might be used and a force 
pump to give pressure, or the water 
pumped by hand. The pipe leading 
from’ the toilet and bath extends 
about 10 rods to a hill, where it 
empties into a pit, and no trouble has 
ever arisen from this sewage. The 
total cost of installing the bath, toilet, 
hot water tank afid front in the stove 
was less than $100. The water from 
the well seems plenty soft for bath- 
ing and for kitchen use. Such a sim- 
ple system is very practical, and any- 
one having a windmill and tank 
cannot appreciate the comforts until 
he has seen or used one. 


Rubber Is Lower—Sharp declines 
have taken place in the wholesale rub- 
ber market, and this should ultimately 
benefit consumers. A year ago fine 
Para rubber sold at $3 a pound. By 
January of this year it had declined 
to $1.80, and within a few days has 
worked down to $1.12, the lowest quo- 
tation in a long time. As this com- 
modity enters so largely into the man- 
ufacture cf automobiles, bicycles, 
greenhouse and farm equipment and 
some agricultural implements, the 
downward tendency will be noted with 
interest by farmers everywhere. 








Peach Trees Are Poor Fillers—I 
object to peaches as fillers because I 
have to take out a whole lot of peach 
trees just when they are coming to 
the most profitable bearing, but had 
I peaches in solid blocks, I could hold 
them longer. Apples I can prune se- 
verely, and grow filler apple trees a 
number of years longer than any 
ether kind of tree. On the other 
hand, if I attempt to grow filler trees 
two or three or more years longer I 
must prune heavily during that time, 
and must also fertilize liberally.— 
{George T. Powell, New York. 





Back is not impudence 
when the land replies to seeding and 
cultivating with a bumper crop. «. 
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Shallow vs Deep Cultivation 


R. B. SULLIVAN, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA 





We read much on shallow cultiva- 
tion of the corn crop. But there is 
danger of wholesale adoption of the 
method if the conditions of the dif- 
ferent soils are not wonsidered. A 
warning should be sounded right here. 
On soils which run together and bake 
so hard that weeders or harrows make 
but little impression deep cultivation 
is decidedly a necessity . It will loosen 
up the soil and admit the air so the 
corn can grow. I know this from ex- 
perience. I have advocated and still 
advocate shallow, level cultivation on 
all lands that do not bake and run 
tightly together. But I have a field of 
corn that I cultivated, or tried to cul- 
tivate, with weeder and harrow until 


it was knee high. It seemed to 
struggle for existence. I decided to 
give it a deep cultivation as an ex- 


periment, so I put two long, narrow 
plows on a@ double post plow and went 
twice to the row, staying 4 inches 
away from corn, so as not to cut the 
roots too short, and the corn grew 
nicely after the cultivation, without a 
shower to aid it. 

We ought not to give real deep culti- 
vation after corn is well grown, ex- 
cept it be a deep furrow, with-@ nar- 
row plow in the middle, and then only 
where land is baked very hard. But 
the best of al! is to supply the soil 
with humus abundantly, and then it 
will not bake. I have just come in 
possession of my field here described. 
I hope to change the mechanical con- 
ditions very soon. Have planted a row 
of peas between the corn rows already. 
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Nurserymen in Big Meet 








Considerable important business was 
transacted by the American associa- 
tion of nurserymen at their annual 
meeting held in St Louis last week. 
Among the important committee rec- 
ommendations was one _ advising 
nurserymen to label their shipments 
as dormant shrubs or dormant trees 
in order to comply with a recent rul- 
ing of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, under which nursery stock 
billed otherwise will be. subject to 
higher shipping rates. 

Western nurserymen complained of 
the injustice done them by drastic 
laws in various western states. After 
an extended discussion the association 
adopted a resolution instructing the 
executive and legislative committees 
to conduct test cases on all laws af- 
fecting nursery interests in Maine, 
Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado and 
Wyoming, authorizing an expenditure 
of the necessary money. 

In the annual election J. H. Dayton 
of Plainesville, O, was chosen president; 
vice-president, W. H. Wyman of North 
Abington, Mass; secretary, John Hall 
of Rochester, N Y; treasurer, C. L. 
Yates of Rochester, N Y. Boston was 
chosen as the next place of meeting. 


Progress in Cabbage Fields 


In spite of some weather vicis- 
situdes the work of transplanting cab- 
bage is well under way at the close of 
June. In one or two important sec- 
tions, for example southern Wiscon- 
sin, the season is earlier than usual. 
In the heavy cabbage-producing area 
of central New York the last week in 
June found considerable progress in 
starting off this crop. Some com- 
plaints are at hand of indifferent con- 
dition of the young plants, due to 
earlier drouth, according to reports 
just sent in by correpsondents of 
American Agriculturist. Latterly rains 
have been more general, putting the 
ground in reasonably favorable con- 
dition for the early growth of the 
main winter crop of cabbages. 

Notes from Cabbage Growers 

Cabbage prospects favorable, al- 
though acreage is reduced materially, 
owing to poor growing weather dur- 
ing time plants were in the beds. If 
we get good growing weather this 
summer hope to make an aver- 
age crop.—[Clyde Kraut Company, 
Clyde, O. 

Less cabbage planted this year, 
owing to failures for several years. 
Some farmers have quit growing it. 











ALL ABOUT 


Plants mostly set and appear fine.— 
[Ww. Cc. W., Bellevue, O. 

Cabbage setting in full swing 
fourth week in June; about the same 
acreage will be set if plants hold out. 
[E. S., Kent, Orleans County, N Y. 

Cabbage plants here are very small, 
due to drouth. I believe acreage will 
be reduced a half. No cabbage will 
be set until we have had rains.—[O. 
H. G., Adams Basin, N Y. 

Plants are in good condition andi 
farmers are setting this week, writes 
William M. Kenyon under date of 
June 20 from Orleans Co, N Y. About 
the same acreage as last year. 

Setting cabbage plants in full swing 
the fourth week in June. Plants gen- 
erally rather poor. A good many 


farmers buying from other sections. 
{E. T., Tully, N Y. 
Cabbage acreage will be reduced 


here fully one-third. Work of trans- 
planting well along and season two 
weeks earlier than usual. Cutworms 
will necessitate considerable replant- 
ing. —[F. W. Gunther, Racine Coun- 
ty, Wis. 

Cleaning Up Strawberry Bed—In 
this section strawberry growers have 
tried, with poor success, many of the 
methods advocated for cleaning up 
old strawberry beds after fruiting. If 
cleaned immediately after fruiting 
grass and weeds come in later on 
thicker than at the beginning, neces- 
sitating a second cleaning if the bed 
is to be free of them before winter. 
Then, too, strawberries, as a rule, 
make little growth during the hot 
weather, and if it is dry at that time 
the disturbance of the root systems 
and the loosening of plants when pull- 
ing weeds give setback, from which 
the plants are slow in recovering. 
With these things to consider, and 
also the fact that the busiest time is 
right after berry season, many of our 
-growers are practicing a plan that 
overcomes the disadvantages named, 
and yet leaves a clean berry patch to 
go into winter. After fruiting growers 
simply harrow the alleys between the 
matted rows, then the beds are left 
alone until September, when the alleys 
are harrowed again, weeds and grass 
pulled out and carted off. There is 
then over two months of good grow- 
ing weather. The plants start up and 
look almost like a young bed before 
winter. Whire there is a growth con- 
sisting mainly of annual weeds some 
growers do not pull at all, just cut 
with mowing machine, rake up and 
cart off. This doesn’t make as neat 
a job as the other method, but is 
cheaper. When beds come up thickly 
with chickweed or sorrel it is no use 
to attempt to f-uit them more than 
two years.—[South Jersey Trucker. 








Winter Squashes—It is now time to 


plant winter squashes. Many truck- 


ers utilize the space occupied by cold | 


frames for growing this crop. The 
frames were used earlier for toma- 
toes. Now the sash are stored away, 
the soil has been enriched by the 
manure used for the tomatoes, and 
a crop of squashes can be grown with 
very little trouble. Sometimes a har- 
row is run down the frame to loosen 
the soil, but it is best to plow with a 
one-horse plow before seed is sown. 
Seed is planted in a row down the 
middle of the frame, with hills 6 feet 
apart; vines are allowed to spread in 
every direction. , As a rule. little or 
no attention is given after planting 
except to cut off large weeds. Hot- 
beds used earlier for growing sweet 
potato plants are also planted. Truck- 
ers grow their winter supplies of 
squashes in this way and.have so 1e 
for market besides. 
is the variety mostly 
{South Jersey Trucker. 

Overfed—I. J. M., Ohio, had a pig 
die suddenly, which a short time 
before appeared to be in the best of 
health, This was no doubt, 
apoplexy, caused by overfeeding, al- 
though I cannot be absolutely sure 
~not ‘having seen the animal. 


.Galled with Halter Rope—J. I. K., 
Pennsylvania, has a horse that galled 
one fetlock badly by getting it over 
the halter rope during the night, and 
he finds it difficult to apply any rem- 
edy as she kicks so badly. I would 
suggest that the chafed part be 
washed once a day with a 5% creolin 
solution, dried off and a small amount 
of carbolized vaseline applied. While 
working with the wound, have the 
fore foot one the same side held up, 
and if this is not sufficient apply a 
twister to her nose. 





Boston Marrow | 
planted.— | 





a sort of | 
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The Concrete Feeding Floor Pays 
For itself Many Times a Year 


A concrete feeding floor doubles the amount of available 
manure—it saves all the valuable liquid manure, which 
is lost through seepage in the old-fashioned wooden feeding floor. 
The first cost of a concrete feeding floor is sometimes less than an 


ordinary good wooden floor. 


A concrete feeding floor is clean, 


saves feed, keeps the stock in better health and lasts forever. 


Every farmer should build his feeding floors of concrete. Write 
us for information how to build a satisfactory concrete floor or any 


kind of concrete work. 


Any of the following special plans and instructions sent on-request: 


i 


Plans for Sidewalks 
Pians for Troughs 
Plans for Porches and Steps 


We will write you individually, giving you full instructions for getting 
Pris service is FREE. Fire onty expense to 


best results. ou will be the 
postage used in writing us. Address the nearest office af the Company. 
UNIVERSAL "cixer’ COMPANY 
CHICAGO PITTSBURG MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. Frick Buliding Security Bank Bullding 


Annual Output 40,000,000 Sacks 





Keepthe 
Sparrows 
Gout of your 


Barn Door HANGER 


Be rid of these pests and end 
your hanger troubles for all time 
by using 


Louden’s 
Bird Proof Hangers 


Door 
Always on the job—can’t be clogged 
in any way, by bird’s nests, trash, 
snow, sleet or ice. 
~ It’sthe only DOUBLE FLEXIBLE Barn Door 

Hanger made—its track is fiexibly hung to the wall 
and swings out, releasing all accumulated trash. 

Made of the best steel, absolutely rust-proof, 
and will give a life-time of perfect service. 

Modernize YOUR barn with Loudeh’s 
Perfect Barn Equipments—bouden’s Junior Hay 
Carrier and Balance Grapple Fork: Louden’s Feed 
and Litter Carriers; and Louden’s Sanitary Steel 
Stalls and Stanchions. They are all money makers 
on every farm, See them at your dealer's. If he 
hasn't them write direct to us. 

Catalog and valuable booklets sent Faez if 
you send us your dealer’sname. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


628 Broadway, 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 
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Send today 
for only 


CURE 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 


BALE 18 con HAY 


Our “Cyclone” 3 stroke self feed hay press is 
the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 
Presses in three c’ ape. The self teed automatic- 
ally puts the hay to bottom of the bale chamber. 
These improvements wonderfully increase capacity 
> Write today for 

which gives prices 

days’ free trial. 





¥Co., Quincy. Iie 


Ceo. ErRTEL 


SALESMEN WANTE 


ned Salesmen earn from _ $1,200.00 to 
$19,000.00 a year and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experience need- 
ed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
gecure a position where you can get Practical 
rience as a Salesman and earn a good sal- 
ary while you are learning. Write today for full 
particulars, list of geod positions we now have 
open and testimon' from hundreds of men 
recently placed in good positions. 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. 196 \ 


Orleans 
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NEW YORK 
Demeter’s Grange Notes 


Monroe pomona met recently at 
Rochester for its June session. Ten 
candidates were given the fifth de- 
gree. A memorial service for Charles 
Shafer of Brockport was held. At 
the afternoon session State Lecturer 
Lowell spoke on The present condi- 
tions of the grange, local and state. 
Hie also announced that a lecturer’s 
conference would be held at’ the 
chamber of commerce building in 
tochester on August 16. The next 
meeting of the pomona will be held 
at Brockport. 

Benton Center grange is consider- 
ing the matter of exhibiting at the 
Yates county fair, providing a class 
for grange exhibits is made by the 
fair association. The executive com- 
mittee of the state grange has. se- 
lected Rochester as the next place of 
meeting for the state grange in Feb- 
ruary, 1912. Rochester will give the 
grange a loyal welcome. We predict 
a large attendance of visitors. The 
elected delegates will be larger in 
numbers than heretofore. 

State Lecturer Lowell has appoint- 
ed conferences for subordinate. lec- 
turers beginning August 1 at Belfast 
for Allegany, Cattaraugus and Wyom- 
ing countites; August 2 at Corning 
for Chemung, Schuyler, Steuben and 
Yates counties; August 3 at Cortland 
for Cortland, Broome; Chenango, 
Tioga and Tompkins counties; August 





4 at Oneonta for Delaware, Otsego 
and Sullivan counties; August 5 at 
Poughkepesie for Dutchess, Ulster, 


Orange, Rockland, Putnam and West- 
chester counties; August 7 at South- 
old for Suffolk county; August 8 at 
Albany for Albany, Columbia, Greene, 
Rensselear and Schenectady counties; 
August 9 at Little Fails for Herkimer, 
Oneida, Montgomery and Fulton 
counties; August 10 at Ft Edward for 
Washington, Saratoga and Warren 
counties; August 11 at Plattsburg for 
Essex, Clinton and Franklin counties; 
August 12 at Watertown for Jeffer- 
son, Lewis, St Lawrence and the 
northern part of ,Oswego counties; 
August 16 at Weedsport for Cayuga, 
Onondaga, Seneca and the southern 
part of Oswego counties; August 16 
at Rochester for Monroe, Livingston, 
Ontario and Wayne counties; August 
17 at Buffalo for Chautauqua, Erie, 
Genesee, Niagara and Orleans coun- 
ties. 


Columbia Patrons Enjoy Feast 


Lindenwald grange, No 985, cel- 
ebrated its eighth anniversary at 
Kinderhook last week by an informal 
banquet at the grange hall. Nearly 
all members were present, because 
these annual gatherings are made es- 
pecially interesting. After light re- 
freshments were handed about. the 
members withdrew to the main room 
to listen to a brief program of toasts, 
recitations and music. W. H. Vary, 
overseer of the state grange, outlined 
some of the movements In-which the 
order is interested. His lament was 
that there are so few public-spirited 
men in the state and the national cap- 
itals. M. G. Kains, associate editor of 
American Agriculturist, responded to 
the toast on Acquaintances. The bur- 
éen of his theme was that the mental 
attitude of friendliness is fundamental 
to friendship, to which mere ac- 
quaintance is only the introduction. 

Rev E. A. Collier regaled the audi- 
ence with choice morsels of verse ad- 
vertisements a’ 1 ancient news which 
he had dug u;) from old files of the 
newspapers published 50 or more years 
ago. Mrs. E. M. Moore of New Rochelle 
recited several brief prose and verse 
selections, which were well received, 
and Mrs Stanley Hauer of Kinderhook 
sang two songs to the great delight 
of the audience. 

At Old Chatham Columbia held its 





annual meeting and dinner. About 50 
members attended. W. H. Vary, over- 
seer of the state grange, spoke at 


some length concerning grange prob- 
lems and welfare. M. G. Kains, asso- 
ciate editor of American Agriculturist, 
delivered a short address on Oppor- 
tunities. Several other members also 
spoke. 


- 


Boys’ Free Trip to State Fair—The 





N Y state fair commission will give 
10) farm boys opportunity to attend 
the state fair this year without ex- 
pense. The object is to benefit the 
boys educationally as much as pos- 
sible and thus stimulate interest in 


Applications must be made 
Boys of good character, 
years old and not older 


farming. 
in writing. 
at least 16 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


than 19, will -be eligible. .They must 
have decided upon farming as a life 
work. During the fair they will be 
required to aid the officers. Attend- 
ance at school and _ school attain- 
ments are not required. Applications 
should be placed prior to July 14 
through designated men in the vari- 
ous counties, Every boy eligible 
should write at once to Sec S&S, ; 
Shaver at Syracuse for full informa- 
tion and application blanks. 


Adams’ Basin, Monroe Co—The 
outlook for potatoes is rather poor. 
Hay will make a very deficient yield. 
In apple orchards Baldwins are light, 
others good, 

Chemung Co—A fair yield of ce- 
reals is assured with grass very light. 
All grazing stock doing fine. Elec- 
trical storms have been quite de- 
structive, and in some localities hail 
has caused loss. Eggs 22c p doz, but- 
ter 24c p lb, cheese 15c, potatoes 50c 
p bu. Mill feeds are high and the 
cost of feeding milch cows is heavy. 
Silo building is widespread among 
dairymen and stockmen. Farm dwell- 
ing and buildings are being greatly 
improved in appearance and comfort. 
Co—Cherry picking in 
progress. Average crop, but quality 
not as good as usual. Hay crop very 
light and short, owing to dry weather 
in May. Apples and pears are drop- 
ping badly. Eggs l5c p doz, butter 
18e p 1b, cherries 5¢ p Ib 


Schoharie Co—Vegetation looking 
fine since recent rain. Grass very 
backward anu haying will be late. 
Hops looking well. Corn a little 
slow, oats good. Farmers are plow- 
ing for buckwheat and quite an acre- 
age will be sown. Eggs sell for 17c 
p doz. Pork very plentiful at 7c p Ib. 
Calves plentiful. 


Greene Co—Oats and corn looking 
fine, but the outlook for hay very 
poor. Meadows in many places show 
more weeds than grass and badly 
overrun with so-called paintbrush. 
The rye crop is light. An increased 
acreage will be sown to buckwheat. 
Apples show about 70% normal, and 
dropping badly. Many are shipping 
last year’s straw, getting $8 to $10 p 


Niagara 


ton. Live veal 6 to 7c p 1b, eggs 20c 
p doz, butter 22 to 25e p Ib. 
Cattaraugus Co — Apple trees 
bloomed fairly well. Plums and 
cherries nearly all fallen. A lot of 
corn sown for silage.- Cows are milk- 
ing heavy. Ol dmeadows aer in poor 


condition. The, contract for the state 
road from Olean through Hinsdale is 
let for $107,488. There will be a lot 
of buckwheat sown. Dry weather 
has made hard plowing and working 
of land. The East Hill cheese factory 
is making whey butter. 


Monroe Co—The bloom waS very 
heavy, but hard freeze made the set 
light. Smallest fruit crop in years. 
All products bring good prices. Hay 
from $20 to $24 p ton in Rochester 
market. Eggs 25c p doz, butter 25c 
Pp lb, old potatoes 95c p bu. Webster 
grange, with 680 members, goes on 
record as opposed to reciprocity. 


Washington Co—Severe drouth in 
May retarded the growth of grass. 
Upland meadows are light and the 
bottoms are reaching a normal con- 
dition. Rye straw is short, but heads 
filling well. Large amount of pota- 
toes planted when the soil was dry 
did not sprout. Corn is backward, 
but growing finely now. Pastures 
are first class and the dairies are pro- 
ducing well. Cheese is selling for 
10c p lb, butter 24c p Ib, eggs 18c p 
doz 


Otsego Co—Contract for Otsega- 
Wellsbridge state road has been let 


to the Newport Construction Co, 4.62 
miles, for $51,566. At Oneonta horse 
auction one work mare sold for $255. 


Severe electrical storms, also a few 
hailstorms, have done some damage 
Most places have been much bene- 
fited by the rains. All crops looking 
well, About 100 «=friends' of Mr 
Ray Green helped to raise his new 
barn Juen 21. Hay of all kinds a 


short crop in this section. Oats green 
and healthy. Potatoes coming un- 
evenly and only about 50% of acre- 
age planted. Corn rather backward, 
with only occasionally a field knee 
high. Small fruits are quite plentiful. 
Apples looking good. 


Rensselaer Co—Rye and oats are 
coming on better than expected. 
Farmers are busy cultivating their 
corn and potatoes. The prospect is 
for a medium apple crop. Peach 
trees are unsually well fruited, Other 
fruits about as usual. Strawberries 
were poor, prices about 10c p qt, field 
plentiful Butter Zc p Ib, 


oerries 


eggs 20 to 23c p doz Hay rather 
scarce and sells at $12 to $16 p ton. 
Some of our dairy farmers have 
withdrawn from the milk selling 
business and gone to making butter. 
Help is scarce. 

Legislature Still Loafs—Gov Dix 
has vetoed the bill of Assemblyman - 
Sweet providing that no action shall 
be maintained against an agricultural 
society unless a verified statement of 
the cause shall have been presented 
to the president or secretary, and 
unless it shall be commenced within 
one year. Little has been done in 
legislatice matters during the past 
week. Many of the big administra- 
tion bills are still pending, and in all 
probability the session will extend in- 
to the middle of July. Some agricul- 
tural matters are still pending, among 
which is the bill of Assemblyman 
Collin to regulate and license com- 
mission merchants handling agricul- 
tural produce. This measure has been 
defeated in the assembly, but may be 
called up under a motion to recon- 
sider. 

Jefferson Co—Very fine growing 
weather prevails here. Recent rains 
have been a great benefit to the hay 
crop, and with corn and grain look- 
ing well everything bids fair for full 
barns. Frank Hungerford har a fine 
flock of pure-bred Black Orpington 
chicks, some _ all feathered out. 
Charles Sixberry has a brood of lt 
pheasants. Ed Farrel is shipping 
little O IC pigs out of town for 
breeding purposes. A great deal of 
hay is being shipped from Evans’ 
Mills. Eggs are 15 to 16c p doz, but- 
ter 25c p 1b, dressed mutton 10 to 12c, 
dressed lamb 20 to 25c, wool 18c, 


ONTARIO 


Essex Co—Weather hot and dry. 
Tobacco planting largely done, but 
considerable replanting on account of 
the heat and drouth and some dam- 
age by worms. Acreage unusually 
large and land well prepared. Wheat 
looks well and oats where sown early 
are a good crop. Corn is mostly in 
good condtiion and should be a good 
crop, while hay will be light. Toma- 
toes and sweet corn for canning have 
been well started with a large acre- 
age. Strawberries have been in mod- 
erate supply, and cherries abundant. 
Apple prospects variable. Early po- 
tatoes need rain badly and will be a 
short crop. Live hogs now bring 7c 
p lb, butter 18c, eggs 18c, hay $17 p 
ton, and hard to get. . 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 24— 
Last week after Monday the cattle 
trade continued dull to the close. 
Steers fell off 5@10c Wednesday, 
closing firm for best dry-fed and slow 








and barely steady for others; bulls 
declined 25@50c; cows 15@25c on 


fat stock, and medium and thin cows 


closed barely steady. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $4.25 
@6.70, oxen and stags none, bulls 3 


@5.25, cows 1.40@4.75, veals 6.50@ 
9.50, culls 4.50@6.50, buttermilks 3.75 
@5, western calves 4.25@7. Milch 
cows were steady to strong at 20@63 
p head. 

Today there were 17 cars of cattle 
and 4568 calves on sale. Steers were 
firm and generally 10c higher on 
light supply; bulls. slow to 15@25c 
lower; choice fat cows 10c higher; 
others steady to 10c off. Prime and 
choice veals ruled firm to a fraction 
higher; the under grades_ steady; 
buttermilk calves were off 75c; a car 
of prime handy western calves sold 
fairly well. Six cars of stable-fed Pa 
steers, 1050 to 1416 Ibs av, sold at 
$5.90@6.70 p 100 Ibs, 2 cars O, 1072 
to 1137 Ibs, 5.50@6.25, bulls at 2.75@ 
4.55 for inferior to fairly good, cows 
1.50 @4.65, veals 7@9.50, culls and 
throw-outs 5@6.50, buttermilks 3.25 
@4, afew at 4.75, a car of good 
western calves 7.50. 

Sheep continued extremely dull all 
last week and at a further decline of 
25e the stock could not all be sold. 
Selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $2@4, culls 75c@1.50, lambs 5 
@7.75, culls 4@5.50. Today there 
were 26 cars of stock on sale. Good, 
handy sheep were firm and selling in 
a small way; heavy sheep not want- 
ed: lambs on light supply and good 
demand advanced 50c, with a clear- 
ance of the pens. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes and mixed sheep) sold 
at 2.50@3.50 p 100 Ibs;. common to 
choice lambs at 6.50@8.25 (4 cars Ky 
best Va 


lambs at outside figures); 
do at 8, best N Y¥ do at 7, best Pa 
do at 6.75. 

Hogs advanced after Monday of 


last week .and closed 25@35c higher 


* 


than the opening. The market was 
off 10@15c, with good 150 to 210-Ib 
hogs selling at 6.50@6.70 p 100 Ibs. 

“At Buffalo, the cattle market 
opened the first of this week slightly 
lower than that of the preceding 
Monday and on the same level as that 
of a week ago. Total arrivals were 
150 carloads. Prime steers sold at 
$6.50@6.60 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1350-1b 
steers 5.85@6.40, 1050 to 1150-lb 
steers 5.60@6.35, choice heifers 5.50@ 
.90, common toa fair 3.75@4.50, can- 
ners 2@8.25, export bulls 4.90@5.25, 
common to fair 3.25@4.75, feeders 
4.25@4.85, stockers 3.75@4.30. | Ar- 
rivals of calves were liberal Monday. 
A good number of veals sold at 8. 
@9, with the choicest ones at 9.25, light 
weights brought 7@7.75, heavy calves 
5.50@6.75. The sheep and lamb mar- 
ket was steady, with arrivals of 30 
double decks. Top price paid for 
lambs was 7.50 p 100 Ibs, with cull 
to fair ones at 5@6.50. Demand was 
light for yearlings, and highest price 
paid was 5.50. Best wethers sold at 
3.65 @3.75, with ewes slow and draggy 
at 3@3.20, mixed grades 3.50@3.75. 
Arrivals of hogs were moderate Mon- 
day, and mixed heavy weights and 
yearlings sold at 6.90 p 100 Ibs, 
Pigs 6.60. 


Tobacco Crop Well Set 


Owing to the late spring, writes a 
North Towanda (Pa) correspondent, 
it was rather late when tobacco seed 
Was sown, but the warm weather in 
May brought them along, so plants are 








_up nearly as well as last year at this 


time. Acreage has been increased 
about 10%. Prospects are fair for a 
good crop if everything continues 


favorable. Wilson hybrid is the kind 
grown. 

Tobacco is all planted in East and 
West Hemfield townships, also in 
Rapho. All indications are for a good 
crop. Acreage about same as last 
year. The 1910 crop is moving from 
dealers’ hands at good prices.—[A, C., 
Lancaster County, Pa. 

Tobacco is all set except for replant- 
ing, and is very backward for the time 
of the year. Burley does not prove to 
be very satisfactory here, as it rots 
in the beds and is very hard to get 
started. Acreage will be same as last 
year.—f[O, C. L., Felton, Pa. 

Plants are making a good growth, 
Transplanting is later than last year, 
and plants are in a thrifty condition, 
Acreage is decreased.—[T. S., Ross, O. 

About one-half the tobacco crop is 
set. Growers who plowed their ground 
early are nearly through with trans- 
planting, and the plants started off 
nicely after the showers, but some 
were unable to get their land plowed, 
and some who have succeeded in get- 
ting it plowed cannot get it in order 
until after a good rain. Acreage has 
been reduced, and some farmers have 
dropped the crop entirely.—[C, M., 
Centerville, O. 

Tobacco setting progressed well. 
Plants are scarce. Acreage is less 
than last year. There is a good deal 
of Pa broadleaf set this year in this 
section.—[A. H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, poultry 
and produce lower. Live fowls 12% 
@14c p Ib, dressed 18@20c, live broil- 
ers 23c, butter 23@25c, eggs 19@22c p 
doz. Asparagus $1 p doz bchs, green 
onions 10@15c, lettuce 50@60c p bx, 
potatoes 7T5@80c p bu, green beans 
1.50, hay 18@20 p ton. 





At Albany, strawberries scarce at 
12@16c p at, beets $2@2.25 p 100 
behs, radishes 50@75c, old potatoes 


2@2.25 p bbl, new 3.50@5. Live chick- 
ens 16@17c p ib, dressed 17@18c, 
butter 22@25c, cheese 12@13c, eggs 
22@ 2c p doz, milch cows 40@75 ea, 


ton, bran 26@27, 
At Buffalo, poultry_in good de- 


mand, with light supply. Dressed 
turkeys 18@22c p lb, chickens 15@ 
l7e, live fowls 18@14c, broilers 24@ 
28c. Old potatoes 75@S80c p bu, new 


$4@5.75 p bbl, asparagus 2@2.50 p 
doz bchs, carrots 25@40c, radishes 


5@12c, beans 2@2.75 p hamper, let- 
tuce 30@40c p bx, turnips 1.75@2 p 
bbl, strawberries 8@1l1c p qt. Hay 


20 p ton, wheat 93c p bu, corn 6l1c, 
oats 46c. Cmy butter 24@25c p Ib, 


dairy 18@20c, cheese 11@12c, eges 
veal calves 7@S8c p lb. Hay 18@20. 

At Rochester, produce trade active. 
Strawberries S@ilc qt, asparagus 
75@85c p doz bchs, beets 40@45c, 
lettuce S@8c p doz, onions 8@10c, 
radishes 56c, potatoes 8O0c@$1 p bu. 
Cmy butter 25c p Ib, cheese 18c, eggs 
18@20c p doz, live spring chickens 
16@18c p_ Ib, dressed beef 7% @9ec. 
Hay 15@22 p ton, corn 60@62c p bu, 
oats 43c. 
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Onions Make Uneven Start 





Onion fields in New York and Ohio 
are in an uneven condition. The dry 
weather of May was not favorable to 


starting of the crop in either New 
York or Ohio. Dry winds have also 
worked damage in some localities. 


The usual work of maggots and insect 
pests is spoken of by American Agri- 
culturist correspondents, but the 
ravages of these pests aré not affecting 
all districts alike. In some localities 
a few fields have been abandoned, 
while in others practically no injury 
has been worked. The following are 
abstracts from reports of onion grow- 
ers telling of local conditions: 


New York Conditions Vary 


The crop did not come good this 
year, and where it did the maggots and 
cutworms did so much damage many 
pieces had to be plowed under. Many 
farmers are turning their attention to 
other crops The crop will not be 
50% of that of last year.—[J. W., 
Wolcott, N Y: : 

No onions grown in this section 
on account of the low prices and 
scarcity of help.—[{J. M. ~., Cataw- 
ba, N Y. 

Onion acreage is very small in this 
section. Many have not sown and 
some have plowed under. Maggots 
have worked through most crops. Ex- 
pect about 25% of a normal yield.— 
{F. S., Marion, N Y. 

Onion acreage is about the same 
this year as last. Crop is looking very 
well, and mo insect pests as yet.—[L. 
H. H., ‘Orient, N Y,. 

Acreage normal and stand poor. 
Most beds are weedy and some aban- 
doned. Output will not er-eed 50% of 
normal. Recent heavy rains make 
it almost impossible to do good work 


in the beds—[(F. D. M., WBagle 
Bridge, N Y. 
Local Ohio Conditions 


I estimate crop of 2500 acres planted 
in this county. About 400 acres were 
lost by winds and hot weather. The 
rest .are looking well, except many 
fields are thin. Need rain Ludly. Do 
not look for an average of over 350 
bus p acre for the county.—[C. E. N., 
Kenton, O. 

Winds and hot, dry weather have 
retarded growth. Prospects not good 
for more than 60% of last year’s crop. 
[E., McGuffe 

Onion acreage about normal. Weath- 
er conditions dry and maggots quite 
destructive. Crop prospects only fair. 
[F. O. S., Perry,. 0. 

Cutworms and winds have cut the 
acreage to about half the original crop 
planted. Some growers think it pays 
and others do ‘not and are giving up 
= raising.—[G. & G., Wolf Lake, 
nt 

About 
is good, 
tive and 
around 
Ind. 

About 50% of a normal crop is ex- 
pected. The hot, dry weather has 
been hard on the s~-all plants.—[L. 
A. A., Kenton, O. 


30% of this year’s planting 
Maggots have been very ac- 
wind has blown soil from 
plants.—-[E. W. H., Milford, 





Prizes for New York Horses 
The prize list ef farm, breeding 
and draft horses at the New York 
state fair shows an increase in prizes 





of abqut 60% over last year. More 
than $6000 is offered this year in 
prizes.| In 1910 this department was 


first organized as a new feature of 
the fair to encourage the breeding of 
those horses in greatest demand in 
the state and of greatest service to 
farmers. Its inception met hearty ap- 
proval and attracted wide attention. 
Last year’s record showed 168 entries, 
more than double the number in sim- 
ilar classes the previous year. 

The 1911 prize list gives liberal 
prizes under separate classification 
for the following breed Perch- 
eron, Clydesdale, Belgian, Suffolk, 
Shire, French Coach, German 
Coach, Standard bred, American trot- 
ter, Morgan, Arab and jack. Attrac- 
tive inducements are offered’ for ex- 
hibits ef grade draft horses, either 
single or in teams, and for driving 
teams. A prize of $300 will fall to 
the best six-in-hand draft team, and 
$200 to the best four-in-hand draft 
team. Special prizes are offered un- 
der each breed for stallions “bred, 


owned and in service in New York 
state.” Several horse breeding asso- 
ciations have also contributed vai- 
vable prizes, 

The state fair commission recog- 
nizes and appreciates the co-opera- 
tion of horsemen, both from within 


and without the state in contributing 


to the success of this department last 
year. It is believed that this will be 
continued, and with such co-opera- 
tion and interest and the large in- 
creases in prize offerings, a most val- 
uable exhibit is expected this year. 
Intending exhibitors should address 
inquiries early to Sec 8S. C. Shaver, 
state fair commission, Syracuse, N Y, 
who will give general information re- 
garding any department of the fair. 


Local Cabbage Conditions 


Owing to a shortage of plants the 
cabbage crop in the vicinity of Stan- 
ley, N Y, acreage will be smaller 
than usual, writes a correspondent. 
The high price of seed and extreme 
dry weatherhave caused this shortage. 
Farmers are commencing to set and 
the work of transplanting late « b- 
bage will not be in full swing before 
July 1. I think the acreage of late 
cabbage will -be reduced 33%. 

In the vicinity of Homer, Cortland 
county, a correspondent says cab- 
ba, - acreage will be reduced because 
many seed beds failed to produce 
Plants and late in June demand ex- 
ceeded supply. It is safe to say the 
acreage will be reduced about 25%. 

Late cabbage will be set’ early, 
writes a grower frém Union Grove, 
Wis. Nearly all plants are set and 
growing well. Acreage will be about 
half of that of the past two years. 

Weather conditions, writes a large 
dealer and buyer of cabbage, in Illi- 
nois and southern Wisconsin were 
generally fair for setting cabbage. 
Domestic cabbage in northern Illinois 
wac about all planted by June 22. 
Holland cabbage in southern Wiscon- 
sin was then being planted. Acreage 
was decreased on account of large 
area devoted to sugar beets. North- 
ern Wisconsin will probably have a 
larger acreage of cabbage than 
usual. 


Hop Growers Ask High Prices 


New yards are about the same as 
last year, old not as good, but well 
advanced for this time of year. Grow- 











ers are not inclined to contract at any | 


price. If nothing happens this county 
will produce about the same as last 


year.—[A. W. M., Stockbridge, N Y. 

New yards are looking good. Old 
ones are rather light. Acreage will 
be about the same as last year. The 


vines do not seem to arm very good, 
but some early vines are in bloom. 
Most yards are being hilled. Grubs 
have not been very bad this year.— 
{J. R. M., Ames, N Y. 

Hops are all sold and out of grow- 
ers’ hands in this part of the county. 


Average vines aer about % grown, 
and are looking fair to good, but 
they will, with good weather condi- 
tions, fall short of last year about 
15%. There are more dead hills than 


usual, scrub vines, and some growers 
have plowed several acres’ under. 
Growers are expecting from 40@45c 
p lb this fall.—[G. V., Ames, N Y. 

The hop yards in this county are 
not in as good condition as last year, 
many light vines and missing hills. 
Early vines are ‘“‘hopping’”’ out, some- 
thing we never saw before at this 
time of year, June 26. Growers are 
all confident of high prices next fall 
and are strong holders.—[W. W. A., 
Malone, N Y. 

Vines are making rapid progress 
and are well up the pole.—[Corre- 
spondent, Cobleskill, N Y. 


New York Cheese Markets 


Y, June 26, although 
in fine shape the 
yield of milk has passed the flush, 
and is now gradually’ shrinking, 
Weather is favorable for curing 
cheese, and the quality now is of the 
best. The tone of the market today 
was a little firmer than last Monday, 
although prices were unchanged. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 1219 bxs, and large white 250 
at 10%c; small colored, 3680 bxs, and 
small white 1851 at lic. On the curb 
large sold at llc, and small at 11%c. 
Sales of butter were 306 packages at 
23 @ 24e. 

At Cuba, N Y, June 21, there were 
1545 bxs of cheese sold today at a 
ruling price of 11%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 24, Sat- 
urday’s cheese sales were 10,000 bxs 
at 11@11%¢e p Ib for large, and 11%c 
for small. 

At Canton, N Y, June 24, 1800 tubs 








At Utica, N 
pastures continue 


butter sold here at 23%c, 4% more 
than last week. About 2100 bxs 
cheese at 11%c, same as last week. 
Output growing less. 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 


gue 


$45. upi Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. e trust honest people 


ai) ESI? located in all parts of the world. 


i—) Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep't 523 East St. Louis, il, 















OLEBROS 
FRANKLIN >” 
HTNING Rop 


“OLDEST LARGEST BES = 
1849 Srxtry-Two Years 1911. 

Oupest LicutniInc Rop HovusE IN THE WORLD. 
Coz Bros. Franklin Lightning Rod has had a larger 
sale than any other Rod which was ever made. 

Cote Bros. could not have done business 
successfully sixty-one years, if they had not_ made a 
good Lightning Rod. Their Rod has been the Standard 
for more than half a century. 

Cog Bros, Franklin ‘Lightning Rod is imitated b 
many cheap manufacturers, because it is the best. 

Beware of the cheap imitations. The Genuine has 
C BF R stamped upon the Coupling of every Rod 
f section. ‘Buy no Rod which does not have these letters. 
\ You can’t afford to experiment with some cheap 

flimsy affair, when you can get a good substantial 
durable Rod, with an established reputation. 

The Rod which has protected others for sixty-one 
} years will protect you. 

Look for this It stands for 
THE WORLD’S BEST LIGHTNING ROD 

RELIABLE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. PATRONIZE THEM. 

310 to 320 South Seventh Street. SAINT LOUIS, 
Carries off surplus water; 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE ‘ere: ot) corit, “water 
creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every uirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick,Chimney Tops,Encaustic Sidewalk Tile,etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 10 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


NEW FACTS ON HAY PRESSES 
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Earliest and easiest worked. 








game Buy This “Way 
PATATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 


We have just issued a new Free book on 
Besides facta you need to 
know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonable- 
= priced Hendricks—the 
Hay Press you have 
seen advertised for 
' years, and|know 
fs about. 
HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, 8. ¥. 


Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvet T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
i! particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
vators of many sections of the country. Sep 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, year, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
. Mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
strawberry, blueberry, _ huckleberry, 
fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
s, fruit growing under glass, i 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive a 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of tho present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 







' Hay Presses. 











Transfer ints — Buffalo, 
N.Y., Detroit, Mich, St. Paul, 








WHEN “PIGS IS PIGS” 


Fall boars and brood sows all sold. I will have some 
ing boars sired by Lee Premier Lith, grandson of 
PREMIER LONGFELLOW, Kenotin Baron, grandson 
of CHARMER'S DUKE 23d, and BreERYTON DUKE, 
out of such sows as Premier Linda 10th, the prize 
winner at Hartford, Syracuse and the International 
1909, and others equally as good. “Nurr Sarp” 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 


YG AUILG 


Safeguard pou home. The DODD SYSTEM of 
t 8 the standard. Only system endorsed 

















by a Seee Kg ~~ ye imsurance ustry 
rates. gents wanted. Fine, large Lightning Book ‘ > 
with vivid lightning scenes, free. Address a — IF pollo ncannelee cs eel 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 401 Gth Ave., Des Moines, ia. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Save Ma As, % 


oT 


when you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very prompt 
reply. 


Mention This 
Journal 




















Electricwagon 


The farm labor saver that lasts a life 
steel wheels carry 7 any load. No wear-out to <n 
Don’t be a Me, yy The Electric saves thousands 


of high lifts. hauling grain, sto 
Eee you — to "haul ‘eisier "on the 


orses, uling the easy way "send 
now for free, g all about the one y A 
steel-wheeled, real henae wagon. Address 

ELEOTRIO WHEEL ©0., Box 2, QUINOY. ILL 





"THE BALER FOR BUSINESS” 
Not ‘‘Talking’”’ Points 
BALES 


But Working Points 
HAY FASTER 


Get the Ann Arbor printed 
matter and on’ will see = 
Ann Arbor p are design 
and built with the the idea of = 

simplicity and efficiency. 
Observe that we give ose tacte 
the big 

—. cost—points iat aro 

iy press operators re- 
place old style machines with 
the Ann Arbor. 

““orek 45 STYLES and SIZES” 

A press for every purpose, and 


for ee section of the country. 
agg a he 


ci durance 
pots tat that — ernrince 


SAVES TIME, 
MONEY, LABOR 


patie for Pree Dalr's Bok 
en ler prio m: ir. 

CULL ame ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO. 
Box4is Aus Arbor, Mich. 


EARNER 


GUARANTEED 

















Sure Shoe 
Satisfaction 

for the 
Farmer 


RITE ustoday for fall information of 
the Haskin-Granger 5S learn 
what the best vane ah La A the farmer is like. 


Barman ¥ who tT ay sone 80 neve re 
nounc oe ” shoe value 
money can ure.”* fon will ll do likewise, for 


Sn Ui our ie made 4 me ood old, reliable way 


qin, pd yecling to you r uireet we vanve yan the 
give you greater value. The 


HASKIN-GRANGER SHOE 


combines perfect comfort ve durability ant 
uppers and A are made of Did faatis 

if leatiere. ‘Bott and pliable, yet wear Like 
leat a oft an e, 
d Sut, are OF st qualit 


© stitches to rot or nails to rust. rite for 
—— of styles, Gesseseeens and p 
sat References : 


ey back if m igfied. 

.! tis N. Y., oF any other 

Citizens! irast Co., Utica, ” y 

Express peid on orders east of the Mississizpl. 

The Haskin Shoe Mig. Co. 
120 Meadow St., Stittville, N. Y. 











AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


FatAt. FULLY 
GUAR Eo. 


made, easy ru ER 
HT 95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
beavy or light cream. Different 
from this picture which —_ 

ates our large capacity m 
wi is @ sanitary 
Srvisteacannt ates a t 
8 large or sma ain yj ad | 

Free cat ddress j 


bandsome pu 
ARATOR C0. eaiheriveen.y. 





Gide owners 25 to 100% 
on investment per 
year. Ask bee 
Free Cosaleg, 283 

ee G ° od ip ” 
booklet telling vow. 


Monarch Machinery Co, 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AuO 











bas or r~Wheat—, --Corn—, r~Oats—, 
Spot 

1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago ...... 89% 1.02 .55% .60 41% .40% 
New Yo -61% .68 47 45% 
Boston .. -67 -76 46% .46 
Toledo -88% 1.06 57% .61% .43 -41% 
St Louis .... .88% 1.04 55 60 42 35% 
Minneapolis" ee -95% 1.15 55 56 40% «38 
Liverpool .... .98 1.20 71% .29% — _ 





The grain markets have been great- 
ly disturbed, prices showing some of 
the sharpest advances of the season. 
Even though these were not fully 
maintained, with profit-taking on the 
upturn, wheat, corn and oats all 
showed advances of 3@5c 
Of course there were eR 
reports as to the injury, yet the feel- 
ing prevailed in trade circles that the 
S D grain crops at least must prove 
very deficient. Operators who were 
inclined to refuse to follow. the 
utpurn insist that in other states the 
spring wheat outlook has continued 
excellent, that there is a generous 
acreage, and that the winter wheat 
harvest is working northward rapid- 
Iv with generally satisfactory returns. 
At Chicago, July and Sept wheat 
sold up to 91%c p bu, and Dec Mc and 
better before appréciable reaction. 
No 2 red winter in store S8@89c. 

Late June brought a veritable scare 


in the corn pit, prices at Chicago 
soaring more than 4c, then reacting 
to 5tc for July, and 55c for No 2 cash. 


Oats advanced sharply to the high- 
est figures in a long time, owing to 
drouth scares. July oats sold sub- 
stantially above 43c p bu, and Sept 
above 44c, Dec touching 40c. Then 
came realizing sales and some losses 
in price. 

Timothy seed advanced sharply, 
prime for Aug 94% @9%c p Ib, clo- 
ver quotably firm around 16c for spot 
and 14c for Oct prime. The millets 
were quoted at $1.75@2.25 p 100 Ibs, 
hungarian 1.25@1.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1911..23@ 24 24 @ 25 22 @ 23 
1910. . om” 28% 27 
1909. .25% @26 28 @ 29 25 
1908. . 24 24% 22@23 

Butter 
At. New York, feeling in the market 


is steady to firm on high grade fresh 
emy stock. Other grades, however, 
are cleaning up fairly well, but spec- 
ulators are calling mostly for the best 
quality, sales of which are generally 
around 24c, with it not impossible to 
obtain 24%c. Dairy in tubs 20@22%c. 


Cheese 


At New York, the market continues 
firm on high grade whole milk flats. 
Anything showing firm body and 
close texture suitable to the wants of 
more particular buyers for storage 
Purposes is firmly held. Business on 
finer marks generally at 11% @12e, 
Average arrivals fcy quality, 11%c is 
still the ruling price, although offer- 
ings at this figure are principally the 
offerings for storage purposes. Of- 
ferings are liberal of early made 
cheese which heiders seem anxious to 
turn over, Supply of these has im- 
parted a slightly easier undertone on 
qualities with which they come in 
competition. New whole milk, col- 
ored or white 9@1le p 1b, daisies 12 
@12%c, skim 5% @9%c, old white 
or colored fey 12@13%ec, lower 
grades 10@12%c. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange rate re- 


mains at 2%c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone, having no_ station 
charges, or $1.31 p 40-qt can deliv; 
ered in New York. The surplus is 


beginning to fall off under reduced 
production, but is still large. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
24 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
4,314 





Ge. caubuanéweseaseend ve 4,471 
Susquehanna .ccs.sceses 11,058 201 
Went . GeerG. 640000 f000% 15,353 1,712 
Lackawanna ... 8.750 2,975 
N Y C (long haul) ..»»- 84,813 4,000 
N Y C lines (short haul) 19,075 89 
Oetaske © cine’ 00 6b 00 03~s 4,339 4,512 
Lehigh valley ......cee8 3,657 2581 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,775 75 
New HAVOM ccocccccctcs 13,189 350 
Other sources ......... 1,730 5S 
Totals rcccccccccvccscddaaul 20,500 


Per 100 Ibs 


1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago ...... .45 $8.75 $6.35 $0.70 $4.15 $5.25 
New York 6.70 8.70 6.50 10.00 4.00 5:00 
BUMNGle .... sees 6.50 8.50 6.65 10.10 3.75 5.65 
Kansas City 6.30 8.30 6.20 9.35 3.75 6.40 
Pittsburg ..... 40 8.50 655 9.95 $8.75 4.50 





At Chicago, working on the theory 
that continued dry weather would 
cause a larger liquidation of cattle 
out of feed lots packers have beared 
the market to some wxtent and the 
choicest beeves are selling slightly 
lower at about $6.45 p 100 lbs. A 
large portion of receipts comprise 
plain quality grass-fed cows which 
sell lower than 4 for the bulk, with 
common canners down to 2 and low- 
er. Calf market is or a fairly steady 
basis and buyers are paying ur to 
8.75, with a spread of 8@8.25, catch- 
ing the bulk of good killers. Stock; 
ers are quoted at 4@5.35, feeders 
4.50 @ 5.50. 

The subsidence of the hog move- 
ment to all prominent markets of 
the country has been noted at last by 
the packers and prices were pushed 
up accordingly. Bulk of sales range 
from  $6.30@6.40 p 100 Ibs, with 
choice quality selling as high as 6.45. 
Average price at Chicago late in 
June was 6.33, compared with 9.60 a 
year ago. 

Spring lambs sell as high as $7.35 
p 100 Ibs, with shorn stock topping 
6.40, Ore range lambs 4.50, fed shorn 
wethers 4.15, yearlings 4.0. 


The Horse Market 


Horse trade has been lagging in 
practically all large markets and buy- 
ers show a lukewarm interest. Some 
fey 1500 to 1600-Ilb chunks have sold 
at $200 @ 225, but a large portion have 
brought 140€ 180. 

GENERAL MARKETS 
ee 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees muet 
pay freight and commission charges. 

en so:d in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 
Apples 


Apple crop will not be as large as 
it was supposed when trees were in 
bloom. In some parts of the county 
there were heavy hailstorms which 
did considerable damage to the crop. 
Trees are in a healthy condition. 
About 50% of a crop is expected, 
peaches 50% and pears about normal, 
[J. F. G.. Lock Haven, Pa, 

At New York, supply is light and 
market firm. Baldwin sells as high 
as $5.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 5, Russet 
4, western bx apples 1.50@2.75 p bx. 


Beans 


There is an increase of 15 to 20% in 
acreage in this section over that of 
last year. Most of the 1910 crop is 
sold. ae kidney sell at $3.50, white 
1.80@1.8 p bu.—[J. W., Darien Cen- 
ter, N Y 

Acreage will be about normal. 
Hand-picked beans sell at $165 p bu, 
and about 10% of the 1910 crop is still 
in growers’ hands.—[{J. A. B., Gratiot 
County, Mich. 

A normal acreage is devvied to 
beans in this section. Crop is very 
backward. It is too early tu give a 
satisfactory report. Demand is slow 
and present quotation is $1.65 p bu.— 
[G. F. A., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Acreage increased ‘in this section 
and prospects good. Present price is 
$1.65 p bu and demand fair. Some 
beans will be carried over.—[{J. B. 
C., Ithaca, Mich. 

At New York, upon western advices 
the market is higher on all leading 
varieties of white beans. Buyers are 
showing more interest than usual in 
an advanciAg market and stock is 
cleaning up closely. Jobbing sales 
of marrow and pea_ beans are re- 
ported at $3.85 p 100 lbs, medium 
3.75. Red kidney shows a little 
movement and best stock is offered 
at 6.50, yellow eye 3.60, lima 6.75. 


Eggs 


At New York, arrivals continue to 
show considerable decrease, but total 
quantity is somewhat in excess of cur- 
rent consumptive requirements. There 
is a scarcity of high-grade, heat-free 
eggs, but a continued surplus of me- 
dium and lower qualities. esh gath- 
ered, extra quelity eggs are quoted as 
high as 21e p doz, with miscellaneous 
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CREAM. = 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost every year 
but may be sana on such liberal 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
— Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


1@5-167 BROADWAY, 29 E MADISON ST. 
WEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














NEWTON'S HEAVE 
“ino iupicestion CURE 


wo 

‘The Standard Veterinary Remedy. a 
a 1 years sale. Send for 

booklet. 8 
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horse sound, 6tay sound 





The first or second $1.00 can cures leaves. The third 
. Canis guaranteed te cure or moncy refunded. | 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


open the way to good Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free 

any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write for Booklet F-935 


Earl Hopkins, Washiagton, D. C. 


[529.7 Zo, Pure 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 
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lots of good eggs 16@19c. State, Pa 
and nearby hennery white’ sell as high 
as 25c, brown 23c, mixed 20c. 

At Chicago, although a liberal por- 
tion of arrivals are not strictly fresh, 
full eggs the market is fairly firm 
eonsidering weather conditions, and 
demand good for best quality. Eggs 
which cdn be quoted as nearby or 
hennery bring the usual premium 
over so-called “prime firsts” which 
sell at 14@i6c p doz. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, peaches are in good 
demand at steady prices and bring 
anywhere from $1.25@3 p_ carrier, 
plums 2@2.50. Cherries are active 
and market fairly firm at 8@12c p 
lb, black sweet topping the market, 
currants 10@15c p qt, strawberries 6 


@l15c, blackberries 8@12c, raspber- 
ries 5@9c, huckleberries %@ 15c, 
gooseberries 7@10c, muskmelons 1.25 


@2 p cra, .watermelons 25@40 p 100. 

Vines here mostly looking well, 
perhaps 10 days backward. But re- 
cent rains have improved them very 
much. Very little damage from win- 
terkilling. There is considerable in- 
crease in new bogs and some damage 
to large bogs by worms around the 
opening of May. Young, healthy bogs 
are full of buds and some bloom and 
present appearances indicate a nor- 
mal crop.—{I. W. B., Pemberton, 
Burlington County, N J. 

Considerable winterkilling on dry 
bogs around East Carver, but those 
which were flowed look fine. Early 
Blacks begin to bloom, but too soon 
to estimate crop. A largely increased 
acreage will come into bearing this 
season. Generally the prospect ap- 
pears good for a bumper crop, “but 
there is many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
and the lip.”—[{F. A. Dimond, Ply- 
mouth County, Mass. 

Writing from East Carver, Mass, 
Seth C. Finney says bogs are looking 
well, although some winterkilling, yet 
indications point to a large crop. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is unim- 
proved on lower grades of timothy 
hay, but continues steady on high 
grades. e Offerings of Canadian small 
bales of hay containing more or less 
clover are in excess of demand and 
market rules dull, with few buyers 
Prime timothy is quoted as high as 
$1.40 p 100 ibs, No 3 90@95c, clover 
mixed 1@1.10, clover T5@90c, rye 
straw 55@65c, oat or wheat 45c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, the market is steady 
for western mill feeds and bran, 
coarse, in 100-Ib sacks to arrive sells 
as high as $23.25 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 26.50, red dog 38.60, linseed oil 
meal 34, cottonseed meal 30.10. Brew- 
ers’ meal 1.35 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.36, 
flakes 1.35. 

Onions 

At New York onions are in good 
demand and the market firm for fcy 
sorts, but poor stock is dragging. 
Texas sell at $1.25@2.25 p cra, Ber- 
muda 1.80@1.90 p cs, Egyptian 2.25@ 
2.90 p bag, Jersey 105@2 p bskt, 
eastern shore 1.25@1.50. 


Peach Crop Notes 

Peach crop is almost a complete 
failure in the vicinity of King of 
Prussia. I am unable to find any 
fruit to amount to anything on any 
yellow varieties except Smock where 
there is a moderate set. Of white 
varieties there will’ be a slightly bet- 
ter sowing, especially the Belle of 
Georzia, Carman and perhaps Fox’s 
Seedling and Stephen’s Rareripe. I 
am surprised to find no fruit set on 
such varieties as Mountain Rose, 
Stump the World, etc, which usually 
produce if any do. The set of peaches 
Was so small there were practically 
none for the June drop. I think or- 
chardists nearly everywhere are giv- 
ing more attention to spraying, not 
so much to summer spraying, but 
when trees are in dormant condition. 
fEdwin . W. Thomas, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 

Bloom on 
75% normal. 


peach trees was about 
As soon as blossoms fell 


the little peaches commenced drop- 
ping off and in those orchards which 
bore heavily last year I think there 
will not be more than 20% of a crop. 
The drop was much heavier than 
usual. More spraying is being done 
each year. Most of our fruit growers 


codling moth and 
fungous diseases in apple and pear. 
A few growers are fighting brown 
rot in peach.—[Gabriel Hiester, Dau- 
phin County, Pa. 

Where peach trees are healthy, of 
bearing age, and well cared for there 
seems to be a good chance for a full 
crop if the peaches are well thinned. 
It is rather dry and many peaches to 
@ tree cannot be carried through 


are spraying for 
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Outlook 
Sweet, 


with good size and quality. 
is generally fair.—[{M. E. 
Lake County, O. 

The June peach drop was not 
larger than would be expected with 
dry weather we have had. Spraying 
was more extensive than ever the 
past spring. As a whole we expect 
something like two-thirds of a crop. 
[D. Bogue, Orleans County, N Y. 

At this, the latter part of June, 
our peach orchards are carrying the 
heaviest and best crop of peaches we 
have had in 40 years of my experi- 
ence in peach growing. While the 
extreme drouth should have retarded 
the peach growth I have never had 
trees as green or vigorous orfruit as 


large size on July 1 asit is atthepresent 
time. We commenced thinning on 
June 22 and had a great job ahead of 


us. Present indications are that the 
Hale farms will produce at least T75,- 
000 baskets of high grade fruit. Other 
orchards in our immediate vicinity 
have about as much more, making a 
total of 250 to 300 carloads.—[J. H. 
Hale, Hartford County, Ct. 

There was quite a heavy drop of 
peaches of all varieties, but they still 
need thinning. We look for a full 
crop.—[W. H. Henry & Son, New 
Haven County, Ct. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are in free 
supply, ‘and southern are slightly 
lower. Demand is active, and market 
cleans up closely, with a firm tone 
fairly well maintained. Old potatoes 
are in free supply and market firm. 
State and Me in bags sell at $2.50 
@3 p bag or 2.75@3 p 180 lbs, Ber- 
muda 5@6 p bbl, southern 3@4.25. 

Acreage will be 20% less than that 
of last year. Farmers are going to 
raise more beans. Condiiions for 
planting potatoes are not favorable. 
Owing to rains there will be much 
late planting. High price being paid 
for old potatoes. The middle of June 
quotations were about 60c p bu from 
the wagons—[(F. H. M., North 
Branch, Mich. 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is slow 
and receipts heavy. Spring chickens 
and broilers nearby sell at 23@24c p 
Ib, southern 22c, fowls 13@14c, roost- 
ers Sc, ducks and turkeys 12c, geese 
9c. In the dressed poultry market 
fowls are scarce and firm at 21@ 
35c p lb, roosters 9c, ducks 14c, prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 19 lbs to 
doz $1.50@3.50. 

At CHicago, live fowls are easier 
and prices lower on most kinds. Tur- 


keys are quoted as high as 12c p Ib, 
fowls 11%c, roosters Sc, spring 
chickens 22c, ducks 13@1ic, geese 
@l4c. Arrivals of iced poultry are 
fairly liberal, and the market about 
steady. Turkeys are quoted as high 
as 15c p Ib, -fowls 138%c, roosters 
9%c, spring chickens 23c, ducks 8 
@ 15c. 
Vegetables 


The price paid for peas will be the 
same as quotations for several years, 
or 2%c p lb down to Ic, according to 


quality, writes a canner in Columbia, 
Wis. Average will be close to 2c. Re- 


turns p acre average gross about S60. 


A grower in New Holstein, Wis, 
writes, area devoted to peas is about 
the same as last year, being in the 


neighborhood of 500 acres. Crops suf- 
fered considerably from heat and hot 
winds, which we had for three days. 
Weather has changed and with a lit- 
tle rain conditions are better. 


At New York, asparagus is in light 
supply and prices Fags A higher, 
ranging from 75c@$3 p doz _ bchs, 
beans, green or wax Tie @$1.25 p 
bskt, beets or carrots $1@3 p 1 
behs, cabbage $1.50@2 p cra or %6@ 
7 p 100 heads, jor $1.75 @2.25 p bbl, 
cucumbers $1@2.25 bskt, hothouse 
$2.50@4, corn, Fla $1.50@2.50 p cs, 
N C $1@1.75, celery, Jersey 35 @ 0c 
p beh, cauliflower $1.50@8 p bbl, egg- 
plant $1@2 p bx, lettuce 30@90: p 
bskt, peas $1.25@2, radishes 35@ Tec 
p 100 behs, Seubert 50c @$1, ro- 
maine }W@T5c p bbl, spinach We@ 
$1, squash, marrow $1.50@2. yellow 
crook neck $1@1.50, white $1.50@2, 
turnips, rutabaga $1.50@2, tomatoes 
$1@3.™4) p earrier. 

Wool 
large city markets _lit- 
tle change is recorded in general 
conditions, but activity is a little 
more noticeable than a few weeks 
ago. 


In the 





I have taken American Agricultur- 
ist for 55 years and have found it a 
great help to me in farming and in 
other ways. I do not think I would 


have five windmills now on my five 
farms if it had not been fer the 
Agriculturist.—[A. S. Gardner, Suf- 


folk County, N Y. 





Quenching Quack Grass 
G. H. DACY, WISCONSIN 


On soils not too wet quack grass 
can be eradicated by cultivation or 
fallowing without a crop. The land 
should be thoroughly plowed four to 
six times and cultivated intensively 
with a spring-tooth harrow to pre- 
vent leaf growth. This method should 
be continued throughout the season, 
and if the quack grass does not suc- 
cumb before such treatment the land 
can be plowed again early the next 
spring and cultivated thoroughly un- 
til corn planting time, when a check- 
rowed crop of corn should be grown. 
Such intensive cultivation without a 
crop not only controls the noxious 
quack grass, but also improves the 
tilth and physical condition of the soil. 

Small areas of quack grass can be 
eradicated by cutting close to the 
ground when in bloom and covering 
the infested soil with tarred or heavy 
building paper. This method smoth- 
ers out the weeds in two or three 
months. The essential feature of this 
control is to have all the grass thor- 
oughly covered and to weight the pa- 
per down with earth or stones. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
co buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week.  Acivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

HE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, 


adver- 


AGRIOULTURIST 
New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS! Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, both combs, Single 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns, eggs $1.50, 15; $7 
100. a and Dark Brahmas, $2, 15. Catalog 
gratis. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, 9%. 
Strung and livable. From vigorous, free range stock, 
bred for utility and standard qualities. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N 


DAY-OLD CHICKS and second-hand incubators at 
bargains. Cockerels and puilets, Italian bees and 
queens, catalog. DEROY TaaLOR, Lyons, N ¥ 











CHICKS. from heavy laying white Leghorns of the 
renowned Aurora Leghorn Farm, $12 per 100. 2406 
FLATBUSH AVENUE, Brooklyn, N Y 





BUFF ORPINGTON and White Rock hens, choice 
stock, one dollar each. S. REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y. 





FOR SALE-—18 heavy laying Barred Rock hens and 
cock, Ringlet strain. G. SUTTON, Purling, N Y. 


WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS—15 
W. WILBUR WALLACE, Sigel, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 


MY CHESHIRE PIGS are looking fine; bred from 
best stock obtainable; either sex, ten dollars; regis- 
tered; f o b Troy, N Y. L. B. THURSTON, R F D 
3, Troy, N Y. 


REGISTERED 0 I C and Chester White pigs, 
cheap; pairs not akin; bred from best stock obtain- 
able. EUGENE P.-ROGERS, Wayville, NY. 


PEDIGREED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, $5, 
— nw SHADYBROOK FARM, Route 2, 
ie, Va. 


LARGE, IMPROVED ENGLISH pe a ae pigs. 
L. A. PHILHOWER, RD No 2, Califon, N J. 


REGISTERED Yorkshires, boars; 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 


BARGAINS IN CHESHIRES—Bred gilts and pigs. 
FRED W. CARD, Sylvania, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS, materially 
SUMNER, Le Raysville, Pa. 





eggs for $1.50 











bred 
Reoan- 








bred sows, pigs. 
Y. 








reduced pric 
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DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FOR 
hounds, 
hounds 


SALE—35 American fox, beagle and rabbit 
good hunters, also pups and partly broken 
AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES, pedigreed, Rufus red. EMPIRE 
STATE RABBITRY, Esperance, N Y. 


PEDIGREED collie pups. 
Kalida, 0 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHION, comfortable for cattle, 








FERDINAND KAHLE 





durable and cheap; thousands in use, booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufse 
turer ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 





by hig I)—Blizzard Blower ensilage cutter, No 12 
or larger. in good conte. for cash. CHARLES T 
McKENZIE, Rahway, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
*PATENTS SECURED and sold. No tee : feo 


_ patent allowed Free books, FUL & 
FULLER, Washingtea, D C. 








address printed 
Burnside, Pa. 


23 ENVELOPES, your name and 
on for lic D. PATCHIN, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricu!- 
tural and industrial aid society has on its lists men 
wishing to obtain employment upen farms. Most of 
them are.without experience, but they are able 
bodied, and willing to work. They speak tittle or no 
English, although many of them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 














with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or 
married man We sre a philanthropic organization 


whose object it is to assist and encourage Jews to 
become farmers We charge no commission to em- 
ployer or employe. Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 
174 Second Ave, New York City. 





YOU ARE WANTED for 
month Annual vacations, short hours, no 
Common education sufficient. Over 12,000 appoint- 
Ments coming this year. Influence unnecessary. Send 
postal immediately fer list < positions open. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept L-19, Rochester, N Y 


government pesitions, $86 


““layoffs."* 





CIVIL SERVICK EXAMINATIONS open the way 


to good government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for pone E 822 EARL HOPKINS, Washing- 
ton, D C 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





LAKESIDE FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM a 
acres, $2500, part cash Lying on the crest of a get 
te slope and overicoking one of the most beautiful 
lakes in New York state, this is one of the most 
desirable properties to be found anywhere; particu- 
larly adapted to fruit and m ultry and will carry a 
profitable dairy herd: 25 acres flelds, 17 in pas 
ture watered by trout brock, 8 acres in wood; 200 
Sugar maples, young orchard of apples, pears, plums 
and cherries; lake stocked with black bass, pike and 
pickerel; i5-1ro0om house, two ptazzas, cellar with 
cement bottom, barn 28x50 feet, several other out 
buildings all shaded by oak, maple, chestnut and 
walnut trees; only 2 miles to village, pleasant drive 
to railroad, neighbors near, mail delivered; if taken 
immediately only $2300, part cash. For photograph 
of residence and further details of this and scores 
of other farms and country homes, in the mountains 


near lakes and rivers and along the seashore, see prvo 
17, Strout’s Farm Catalog 34, copy free. Station 1694 

















KR. A. STROUT, 47 West 34th St, New York 
BARGAIN—600-acre improved farm, 50 miles from 
Minnexpolis, eight miles from good railroad town: 
256 actes under high state of cultivation, balancs 
fenced and cross fenced, used for pasture and meadow 
=r 5 0 acres of this farm can be put under cultt- 
vation: good set of buildings consisting of house, 
one large barn and several smaller barns; granary, ete. 
Price, $14 per acre; $3400 cash, long term cn bal- 
ance, 6 Can be inspected by leaving Minneap- 
olis in the morning and returning the same evening, 
SCHWAB BROTHE RS 12; Guaranty Loan Bldg, 
Minuweapolis, Minn 

FARM, 152 acres. including stock and tools; &- 
room house basefent barn, 40x50, with concrete 
floor for cows, machine barn 20x30, hog house, hen 
house; good ov ij head cattle, chickens, hogs, 
wagons, harrow a f wood, 5 acres potatoes, 
12 creog onts, all for S2060 Terms, $1500 cash, 
baiance mortgage 5 Abstract tide Special offer 
for prompt sale. VALLEY T ARM AGENCY, Owego, 
N ¥ 

WANTED—A farm on the shares, One equipped 


horses and machinery, of 150 acres or more, 
by a thoroughly experienced stock and dairy man. 
Would like to have possession by November 1 M, 
GARRARD, Bex 358, Pulaski, N Y, 





WANTED—To 
bearing. without 
of trees 


purchase superior apple orchard. in 
buildings. State age and number 
quantity and price obtained for last 

















crop, price for orehard. CHAS G, BLISS, 5@ 
Church St, New York 

57 ACRES, $3500, York state best fruit soil, 
nearly new buildings. on state road. Near railread 
village. * 200 ““God’s Garden Spot” farms Catalog 
free. GEORGE G. GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y¥ 

WANTE Ds deren good families In Kansas on ten 
to forty-acre rms at $25 per acre on easy terms. 
J. WILLARR MIT LER, Blue Springs, Neb, 

FOR SALE—If you want the best farms for the 
mouey, send for our large free catalog. HALL'S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego. Tioga Co, N Y, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—They have an average of 4 
square inches of space each over the whole field 
Golden, Self-Bleaching (French seed), White Plume. 
Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, $2 per 1000. Cabbage 
Plants—Danish, Balthead, Surehead, Succession, $1 
per 1000. Stone tomatoes, $2. Cauliflower $2.50 per 
1000. List free. ‘‘Business plants’’ for the man who 
re for profit. Not how cheap, but how good 

W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. Twelve 
i plants exclusively. 


FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $2.75 and $8 bushel; Crimson 
Clover ope, a bushel; Hairy Vetch, 8c and l0c 











pound; turnip seed, 40c pound. JOSEPH 
E. HOLLAND. aiford, Del. 

100,000 TOMATO PLANTS—1000, $1.75; cabbage. 
$1; (100 postpaid 40c) all varieties. GLICK 
PLANT FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 

CELERY, caulifiower, cabbage, strawberry, ssnaro 
gus plants. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 

ound, ¥. 
-_ 


TIVR &TOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 








Ady Sold $105 Worth of 
Sheep 

Agriculturist, New “York 
City. Gentlemen: I am well pleased 
with the results I received from the 
adv in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of your paper. I sold seven 
sheep from the one ™ cent. adv, 
amounting to $105. I received an or- 
der from Frederick, Md, the same 
day I got the paper with the adv in. 
I received the best returns for the 
money invested of any paper I havo 
yet used. I have received better re- 
turns from an adv, but it cost me 
$7.50 instead of 5O cents. I shafl use 
the Exchange department again this 
fall.—!Chester Atwater, Olean, N Y. 


A 50 Cent 


American 
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Growers Ask for Living Prices 





The progress of the hop crop is 
satisfactory at this the opening of 
July. Advices received by American 
Agriculturist from hop growers in 
N Y are practically cf one voice in 
telling of the rapid progress of hop 
vines the past few weeks. In a few 
rmall localities in N Y¥ the vines may 
be said to run uneven, but progress, 
as a whole, is fully up to normal, if 
not slightly ahead of that of last year. 
Freedom from disease or insect pests 
is particularly marked and growers 
are looking for a crop of excellent 
quality. Growers have had many 
chances to contract hops during the 
past few weeks at 30c p lb, but in 
many districts the farmers are stand- 
ing solidly for higher prices. The 
tendency of growers in N Y now is to 
expect a smaller hop crop in 1911 
than in 1910. 

On the Pacific coast, asin N Y very 
few crops aer left in growers’ or deal- 
ers’ hands. It is estimated that the total 
stock in farmers’ hands early in June 
of growths of the years from 1905 to 
1910 inclusive in Cal is about 1900 
bales, in Ore 2300, Wash nil. Some 
contracts have been let for Sonomas 
and Oregons at about 25c p Ib net to 
the grower, but the volume of busi- 
ness at this figure is reported small. 
At New York city 1910 state prime 
hops are quoted as high as 32c p Ib, 
Pacific coast 27c, German 54c, Bo- 
hemian 57c. 

Local Condition Accurately Told 

Only about half a crop in this 
county. Old yards are poor. No hops 
in growers’ or dealers’ hands. Vines 
backward, cold weather preventing 
their growth.—[C. F.,Schoharie, N Y 

Old yards are very poor, but new 
ones are in fine condition. Vines are 
thrifty and of usual growth. Offers 
of 80¢ for contracts ‘have been made 
refused.—[McL. B., Ashtabu- 
mae &. 

Hops have grown very slowly the 
past two weeks, owing to too much 
rain and cold weather, with hail and 
very heavy winds. Vines are about 
half way up the poles, but not as 
healthy looking as last year. Crop 
will be about 75% of a year ago. Con- 
tracts have been accepted at 30c, but 
most growers are waiting for higher 
prices and are slow to contract.—[R. 
M..U., Waterville, N Y. 

Vines seem to be in good condition 
except for skip hills —[{H. D. N., 
NWorwich, N Y. 

Hops are more 
year at this time. 


forward than last 
Vines are looking 


healthy and yield is expected to be 
the same as last year.—[D. E. S., 
Cooperstown, N Y. 

Recent rains were very helpful 
to growing vines, and they are mak- 
ing rapid progress.—[Cor, Coble- 
skill, N Y. 

Owing to the unevenness of hop 
yards conditions here are peculiar. 
In sOme yards the vines are only 
fairly up the pole, while in others 
they have reached the tep and are 


and blossomed in 
some instances. This refers not only 
to early ‘hops but to late also, which 
means early picking this year. Vines 
are healthy and a normal crop is ex- 
pected and less disease is anticipated. 
Any grower can now contract at 30c, 


fully armed out 


but farmers are standing solid for 
higher prices.—[A. F., Oriskany, N Y. 
During the heated portion of the 


latter part of May the growth of hop 
vines was phenomenal, during the re- 
cent rains and cooler weather only 
normal, Vines are advanced over 
last year, being well up toward the 
top of the poles. All yards in this 
vicinity are well cultivated in .antici- 
pation of a good paying market next 
tall.—[H. T. D., Cobleskill, N Y. 
With fairly favorable conditions 
from now on the crop may equal that 
of last year; it will be no bigger. The 
*ntire crop of Schoharie Co will be 
less than that of last year. All grow- 
ers anticipate better prices’ than 
have prevailed for several years. 
Growers are not willing to contract 
nt 30e p Ib—[B. A. K., East Cobles- 
kill, N Y. ‘ 





A Rooster Crow would be just as 
objectionable in a cornfield es a hen 
crow, but that the hen crow is likely 
to hatch out a crop of four or five 
chicken crows, and their crops are 
unfavorable to the corn crop. 


LIVE STOCK AND FIELD NOTES 


Protected Straw 


R. E. ROGERS, WOOD COUNTY, 0 





It so happened that last year we 
had our oats piled up in a barn loft 
after they were cut and bound. On 
the opposite side of the driveway 
there was another pile of oats occupy- 
ing half that space. The remainder 
was filled with machinery. We moved 
the machines out when threshing and 
had the wind stacker placed to fill 
the space where the machinery was, 
and filled that full. The oats being 
in the barn they were tramped till 
there was about twice as much straw 
in the space usually taken. When the 
mow on the opposite side was empty 
the blower was turned around so the 
machine would blow straw into the 
now empty mow. 

By this method we were able to 
havee unweathered straw for use all 
winter and well into the spring of 
the following year. Any farmer who 
has not had the experience of feeding 
good, clean, bright oats straw during 
the winter would find it worth while 
to try this and keep some of it under 
cover for a trial. 


Holsteins Great Milk Producers 


In sections where milk is produced 
for city trade the Holstein cow is the 
leader. She gives a large quantity of 
moderately rich milk. She is healthy, 
rugged, vigorous and capabl: of utiliz- 
ing large quantities of feed. Conse- 
quently, in the territory tributary to 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo and many of the other 
large cities, and in sections where 
milk is bottled or where condensed 
milk is. prepared, the Holstein is a 
dominant factor. 

The breed a very old one. No one 
knows just where it originated. Of 
course, the breed was developed to its 
perfection in northern Holland, and 
for hundreds of years Holland has 
been famed for its dairy products. 
Early in the 17th century more or 
less of the blood of Dutch cattle was 





carried into Englan’ and Scotland. 
These black and white cattle were 


used in connection with the milkin, 
strains of the Shorthorns, and also 
had their influence on the Ayrshire 
breed. 

In Holland remarkable results have 
been secured from Holstein cattle. 
They are very carefully housed in 
well-lighted and comfortable stables 
during the cold weather. From May 1 
to Novenmrber 1 they are kept in pas- 
tures and are even milked out of 
doors. During bad weather, however, 
even in the summer, they are blank- 
eted, so as to be protected from wet 
and cold. Only the choicest bulls are 


kept for breeding purposes and about. 


20% of the best females. The calves 
which were not of the greatest excei- 


lence were sold for veal, and the cows 
which produced them were disposed 
of for beef. Being large and rugged, 


the stamina and milk-producing qual- 


ities grew under this method of han- | 


dling, consequently when importa- 
tions of dairy cattle from the old 
country were considered the cattle of 
Holland were carefully examined. 
Early Importations 

The first importation was supposed 
to have 
in New York about 1621, 
brought by Dutch settlers. The first 
importation of which there is any def- 
inite knowledge, however, was made 
in 1779. A pure-blood herd was im- 
ported by W. W. Chenery of Massa- 
chusetts in 1861, but general im- 
portations did not become frequent 
until about 1875 or 1880. Since that 
time they have been brought over in 
great numbers and have been bred 
freely in this country. They are now 
distributed in every state in the 
union. They are most numerous, hovw- 
ever, in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan, with large 
numbers in Minnesota and other dairy 
states. They are deservedly popular 
in dairy sections. 

As stated before, so far as the pro- 
duction of milk is concerned they are 
without a rival in quantity, but the 


reached the Mohawk valley | 
being 


milk does not average as high in but- 
ter fat, although there are some ex- 
ceptions. The milk is excellent for 
cheese or butter making, and is con- 
sidered especially valuable for sale as 
milk in cities. It develops young 
animals rapidly, being rich in the 
constituents that go to form bone and 
muscle, and develops tissue, and for 
that reason is recommended by many 
physicians for babies brought up on 
the bottle. 

Holsteins are especially adapted to 
farm and dairy conditions in the 
middle west. They have large, fleshy 
frames, and do particularly well on 
the level prairies of the middle west. 
They thrive on grain and forage crops 
under those conditions. They take 
caré of themselves, and do ~-t require 
pampering, and for this reason are 
well suited to commercial purposes. 
While other breeds do just as well 
for butter production, the Holsteins, 
because of the large quantity of milk 
produced, have captured many records 
for total amount of butter fat, but in 
addition to the butter fat the large 
quantities of skim milk can be turned 
to excellent account, 

Holstein steers, while not as satis- 
factory for beef as some of th~ strictly 
meat beef breeds, fatten quite readily 
and furnish a very high grade of beef. 
The: can, therefore, be utilized to 
much better advantage than the steers 
of the Ayrshire or Jersey breeds, at 
least that is the opinion of those whe 
have had large experience. The aver- 
age cows weigh from 1200 to 1500 
pounds, while the bulls are much 
heavier. 

But the Holstein has many other 
valuable qualities. The heifers become 
milk producers at from 24 to 30 
months. They are excellent cows to 
use where soiling is practiced. They 
are very quiet in disposition, make 
relatively large gains, and do not get 
hard when grown for meat. When 
crossed upon common animals their 
prepotency is very marked, resulting 
in improvement of the ordinary. stock. 

For a number of years Holsteins 
were not thoroughly understood in 
many parts of the middle west and 
were discriminated against. Their 
strong points, however, are so prom- 
inent and important that they at last 
prevailed, and their good qualities are 
now recognized everywhere. Many 
sections of the country, however, are 
unfamiliar with the value of the Hol- 
stein, and it is to be regretted that 
such is the ease, for wherever dairy 
qualities are desired there is probably 
no breed which ranks above them, As 
fancy pets they are not as satisfac- 
tory as Jerseys, but as a working 
proposition, where profit is the sole 
aim, there is no breed of dairy cattle 
which deserves more careful con- 


sideration. 


Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


= a "S's ehoice ygung # Holstein bull born 
e 





vary 10, 1, Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby 

a most young Sire. His full sister at 
years e A. KR. O. of ver 80 Ibs. in 7 

days. 1 Dam of eal is Rena H cl othilde, 
O. at two years 17. — Ibs., @ young cow 

great romise. ~ The oung bull ‘is a beauty, 

right every way. ce $75.00. For full in- 


formation address 


Quentin McAdam, Prop: 
Utica, Hew York 


The Peck Dairy {‘Stands for Quality”” 
I have on hand and offer at private bale 
60 OF THE FINEST GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


about vf divided between fall and 
spring co They are nicely marked, 
young fod very vy milkers. 

MILES J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. Telephone connection. 


200 HOLSTEINS 0) 























henge St springers, both pure bred and 
ain grades. Algo five pure bred bulls, 
enough for oes out of A. R. O. 


oows with records of from 25 ibs. to 
28 lbs. butter in seven days. 
E. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. Y. 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and Ma 
ae cows are extra fine individuals, 
ung and wit ive from 40 to 60 Ibs. of milk 
per ay when fresh 
Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencuiw Testep 


2e COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to freshen in July and A t, with 
milk records of over ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 


100 COWS due to freshen in September and Octo 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 lbs. per year. 


V. D. ROBINSON - - EDMESTON N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN cate 


CALF 


Five months old, sired by Pont months old, sired by yy Korndyke 
the sire of two cows with O. records 0 
over 37 lbs. butter in 7 days, ae “of @ 13.50 Ibs. 
two-year-old; a good individua), more black 


than white. 
E. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Con N. Y¥. 


Station cn Lehigh & Hudson R. 


HOLSTEIN- ,,F 
FRIESIAN — 
BULL S tor save 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 















































JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Powanda, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 














Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Housecleanin x to clean out 
all our bulls hy. 4 ‘priee.. ulls from 3 
months of age to one year. If you want some- 
| bred right and the price way down, just 
write 








E. E. POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. BR, 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


10 Reg. Holstein Cows 10 


roducers, due 
to son of 81-lb. cow ill go quick, 
as they -. a very desirable banch. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 
Cortland, N. Y. J. A. Leach, Prop. 


Cam = HOLSTEINS 


DAIRY 
consisting of 0 grade and 8 registered cows. Fresh Springers 
and Fall cows. a ered bulls 
from 4 ee 3 2 registered Guernseys. is your 
chance to get good ones, REAGAN BROS. Tully, Ne 3 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
rated D PROFITABLE DAIRY lets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 











La: well — well marked, heavy 
this fall, br 




















Trout Brook = Holland Farms 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves | 


ctady, 2. D. No. 2, N. Y. 








Maple Le Leaf S Stock Fi arm Holsteins 


20 Ib. Dam. 
G. H. MANHARD. = - MANHARD, ONT, 












































STAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service buils. 

I personally guarantee to you a 
saving of 25% on each animal. If 
not, will pay your expenses here. 

Liberal terms of payment. 

Herd tuberculin tested by state 
authorities. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 


Dept. A. Cortiand, N. Y. 


Nore: 50 registered Holstein fe- 
males for sale. 

















Bf you ar are in need of anything 
good in the way of 


OLSTEINS 


male or female, 
write or visit the breeders of 
the greatest producing families known. 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 











East River Grade Holsteins 


that gave between 11,000 and 


25 COWS 


12,000 ibs. of milk last year. 
Nicely marked. re white than black. 
due in Aug., Sept. and Oct., and 


22 cows are milking "40 Ibs. per day my w. 


These are large cows and milk the year roun 


20 cows just fresh and are milking 50 Ibs. 


perday. None over 6 years old. 
If this is the kind you want, write JOHN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortland, N.Y. Bell phone 566-F-12 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 








GEDNEY FARM 


JERSEYS 
New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lads Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 


Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 











ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. 
Write me wants. 
LEONABD SMITH, Bloomville, NM. ¥. 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


PAOLI, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
W. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 


bd Berkshires, 
BREEDERS OF Biropsnires: wits Leghors 


and White Wyandotte Chickens; White Pekin 


YEARLING JERSEY HEIFERS SALE 


SALE 
fawn color; from fine butter cows and a me pas win- 
ning sire; also a young bull, registered, vier Flying Fox blood. 
VISTA FARM, Edison, Bucks Co., Pa. 


EE oot 
BRANFORD FARMS 











GUERNSEYS 
pos nts eeat lap del, etme coet 


seys. 

Cheap to quick buyer. to Syracuse 

and see than. Ae » 
ADDRESS 

KX. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd peated by Karel Korndyke whose first 

to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter 14 seven days, 219.6 Ibs. milk, $3 ibs. 
butter 7 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
72 this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 


R. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
Fy years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years, 
L. L. GROW, - Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 





MULE-FOOT SWINE 





recent texte chow that they he 
a 
ean did eotare ot any oad with 

JOHN H. LAr, 


the 






Ohio Herd of ' Mule-Footed Hogs »: sitefever, “awn. 


est herd in 


1 ri; leadi families of this vigorous and healthy breed. 
Dot related ou herd. 


ated. Write for particulars and investigate my 


WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO. 





oO 1 OC SWINE 





Fine Illustrated Catalog 


Free Zils 702 ou boat the O.LC. 
od Hog! Tiateeg 
8 book entitled “ 











wants. 
C. @. FISHER & CO., GoLLINSVILLE, onto. 





Silver Strain 0. |. C. Swine iStock “guaran 


JESSE CARRIER, FULTON, N. W. 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 











WOODCREST FARM 


Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 
These calves are now three months old, well 
grown and nicely marked. Their dams are 
giving over 60 pounds of milk per day as 
junior two-year-olds. 


Write for pedigrees and prices to 
A. S. CHASE, Mgr., RIFTON, N. Y. 











The Lakeside Herd~ 


a yearling bull, extra for show 
Now offers ring; dam, 4year Jr., made 
25.26 Ibs. 


Dam of sire carries four world’s 
records for age, and 17 dams in pedigree 
average 26.58 Ibs. in 7 days. 
Also a bull calf in whose pedigree are 
25 dams, whose records averaged 26 lbs. 
These are the kind to breed from, and 
also for the show ring. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


E. BH. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 























Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr. 
shire. If te can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and 

into money. @ We can supply you from 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Maneger, Groton, Connecticat 














Registered Ayrshire Cattle 
Berkshire Swine, Shropshire Sheep 


and High-grade Poultry 
HEALTH AND CONDITION GUARANTEED. 


Quoquetaug Farms, Old Mystic, Conn. 














. ‘s Best, No. 56431; 
Ch: onder, No. Brea we and gilts, 
orders for weaned p in pairs; not akin. 


ces. 
J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 


<i POLAND - CHINA PIGS 


best of mothers and 
a -4 — x yg Batavia, oO % 














$ Sn Mex 
Registered 
m King 





Poland-Chinas i: Mar. Wet abe. wn 00 toe 


Fall pags either 
=e Cc. = Pleasantville, Ohic 


POLANI D-CHINAS = B ao. arts 0 ch 








son sows bred for fall litters; 
w sows, priced 


are show 
to sell , circular free. C. it. & F. A BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 








Hill Top Farm anise 


The home of on and ex-c 
cad butter better oo young stock for Herd 
A. REYMANN, WHEELING, W. VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS, the right wre. large, 
=. --}-- Sows bred. Fancy young boars 
sale. G. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 





A CHOICE A. R. O. BULL CALF 
Sire Paladin 


Born Dee. 29th, 1910. Burke, No. on. whose 
dam isa Lj De Kol with an A. R. O. record 
of 86.9 lbs. 1 day, 24.15 lbs. i milk 
95.3 lbs. butter 30 days. His first daughter in milk, Fa: 

Paladin Artis, at 2 years 1 month 


BRADLEY FULLER - Uttea, N. ¥. 


TF apase WEDN|BULL FOR SALE|:: 


omy | Nov. M, ar Stre Korndyke Pontiac Cornuco- 
pia 54932, who is a son of Pontiac eeeree, Se the =e 
of the world’s champion cow and wh 

jam, Irmena way Deka 








She a record of nearly 17 pounds in 7 days, 
which will be increased. , This bull is evenly marked, 
well grown and-right. Phice $85, F. 0. B. 








Buy When Young and let Grow Into Money 


BULL CALF 


ma April 1, 1911. Largel ‘white iu color, | His dam 
= sire’s dam av wong a Ibs. butte 1 days. Price 
$125.00 if taken soon D. ROBENS, ‘Goldoreok N.Y. 





King of Pontine’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 23441b. 
cow, light colored and « perfect show animal, price $125.00. 


Several other Pontiacs as $100.0 to 900.00. Two 
gous of the great “Mercedes snipe Retry ak ty $100.00 each, If taken 
som. UNABANNA STOCK PARMS, M. ©. Johnston, Prop., Sidney, N. ¥. 





Prise Winners. Boars or Glite of 
SYLVESTER R. R. Ne4 TIPTON, IND. 


HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 








FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


2 to 4 years old. A few omg, BH ome, l1to2 


years old, sired b Ky on Per- 

cheron Stallion high- nade, — 
All extra choice cnimals. Terms and 
reasonable 


very 
BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
John Buckler, Supt. Pittsfield, Mass. 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 








AND LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 
SHETLAND AND COLTS, Collie Se and Bincties Bred. 
Lrinted list free. F. Stewart, Eepyville, Pa. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 
We have 80 sows 8 to 10 months old, some of 
them bred. These are runnin ca asture here 
at the home farm and are al r the best 
lot we have ever bred. Selee od from lar, a 
mature dams and out of large litters. Pr 
$35 up. Personal inspection invited. Visitors 
welcome. 

H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. ¥. 


YOUNG BERKSHIRE 


BOARS 


Firet come, 








Have six of the 
best breeding, six 
weeks old, thet 
we will sell, regis- 
tered and trans 
ferred, for eight 
doliars per head 


First enoier, CH, HAYES & CO., Whitney Pt., W. Y, 
A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


for a few hours of your time, Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., FANNETTSBURG, PA. 


SPRING FARROWED BERKSHIRE PIGS only i Price #13 


» The kind that “make good.""_ Orders booked for June, 
y and Aug. shipments. Dept, A, pesenien MeLean, N.Ye 


ii ea ain a 


BEST BiG BERKSHIRES #,°°y",Sre4ox omy. Sng 


Pie, Young Boars. Masterpiece 
and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth, Ohio 


BERKSHIRES WiKr pie. “Wier sox. 


Eckeihaurst Farm, a. 5 wheecant, N.d. 


BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
BOARS. Satisfaction qguaranteea 
James McPherson, BR. D, 8, Kockford, ll. 


KALORAMA FARM 





























BERKSHIRES ¢itvins nocon, tose ven, 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
. Rreeding 
and Price 
right. D.H.DREISGACH, Kinyston 





GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD D or DUROC- 
JERSEYS walters Wairath, Pow Tain x. x. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, short nose type. Extremely prolific. 
Superior ey (April pigs wasy pew Ee h —— 
prices 8 no’ at you ou 
that counts. 3. G. CURTIS, Ber a74, HOC MESTER . ve 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


m noted Pagiieh and American Flocks 
nengen re. But Rams. Grand indivi.‘u- 
als. Rams and about one hundred young ewes, bred 
to my best imported rams, for nspection invited 
NUTWOOD FARMS, R.D. 4, Syracueo, N. ¥. 


SHROPSHIRES Ferieeyet 
wes 
uality Best. Pri 
CHAS. RYDER &@ SON. gee igh N.¥ 


pay SHROPSHIRES 


Rest Br in America. Foundation stock for 
sale. 4. Aa te Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE Brown and Wi ite Ler 


horns, Rhode Island Reds, White and Columbian Wyandott: + 
aod American Domiuiques. A No.1! stock. One ing, $) 

two sittings, $1.75; three sittings, €2.25; 50 eggs or more, te each 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N. ¥. 


Me tin tnd ate oMeuTy, Annona 


ducks. GRAN? } MOYER . Fort Plain, N. ¥ 


























MARRY D. WHEELER 

A son of King Pontiac 

S Calipaso, a sire is 

whose dam is 

a 28-lb. ro x of 1 Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 

Veemans. 

Ww. A. CARR ao TULLY, N. ¥. 
— bull bore mina Lad, Gh A -, ff Aa 

rnucopia anna ers 
Dam Granddanghter at Bostet De 1. doug 


West Winfteld, Merkimer Co., New York 

- he King of the Pon- 
calf an r of the King of the 
Riverside Stock Farm 
w. Ww. Smewn @ sone. West Suna te . 





IMPORTER 





importer of kinds of farm stock 
from Great Britain and the Conti 
portation due May, 1911. Informa- 
Address Ithaca, N. ¥. 


LSE 





AUOTIONEERS 
Worlds 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING ee whee 


lent. Catalogue and complete p. # 

rite ~- it today. , - 
SORES NAT'L SMHOOL OF AUCTION EERING, 2856 Wasnt. 
ineros’ SLY. CHICAGO, ILL. Suwmer term opens July 3, 


ss ae 
































The Fireless Cooker 


MRS K. C. DAVIS 





about it! A box packed with 

some nonconducting material, 
into which the kettle of boiling hot 
food fits tightly and is covered close- 
ly, and is then left to itself, where it 
can do nothing but cook, and you 
have the very useful household device 
called a fireless cooker. 

Of course you may buy a fireless 
cooker, but we have found the home- 
made ones give very good satisfaction. 
Any nonconducting material may be 
used for packing. Paper gives such 
excellent results and is so satisfactory 
in every way that we ourselves con- 
sider it the very best. ;In the bottom 
of the box lay the papers in fiat to 
the depth of two inches. Set the ket- 
tle to be used in the center and pack 
crumpled papers all about it, very 
tightly, to the top of the kettle. There 
should be at least two inches of pack- 
ing on every side of the kettle, and 
that much space allowed at the top 
to be filled with a cushion made of 
some firm cloth and stuffed with ex- 
celsior. The cover should be hinged 
and securely fastened with a window 
clamp. There may be one, two, or 
three compartments, packed to fit dif- 
ferent sized kettles. 

How to use the fireless cooker so as 
to obtain satisfactory results seems 
to be the puzzling thing to the ma- 
jority. Taking it for granted that 
everything is ready at hand, includ- 
ing’ kettles with very closely fitting 
coyers to retain the steam, we will 
try to show that the process is sim- 
ple indeed. 

Suppose that we are to cook a 
boiled dinner of corned beef and all 
the smelly things that make this dish 
so good—and so disagreeable to the 
neighbors. Boil the corned beef over 
a flame for 30 minutes the evening 
before, having it covered with plenty 
of water. Place as quickly as possi- 
ble in the cooker, and close tightly 
for the night. In the morning, after 
breakfast, prepare all the vegetables 


"T about is absolutely no mystery 


to be used except the potatoes. Re- 
move kettle from the cooker and 
bring the contents to the boiling 


point on the stove. Add vegetables 
and boil five minutes and again place 
in the cooker. An hour and a quar- 
ter before the dinner is to be served, 
edd potatoes and again bring to the 
hoiling point on the stove and finish 
in the cooker. 

Any tough meat. is made tender 
and palatable by this process of long, 
slow cooking. Old fowls are particu- 
larly susceptible to its influence. Ce- 
reals, meats, soups, stews, dried fruits, 
dried vegetables, steamed puddings 
and steamed breads are the classes of 
food best adapted to the fireless 
cooker. They all require long, slow 
cooking, and should be cooked at 
barely the boiling point. This is 
called “simmering” and is not so eas- 
ily regulated on a range. Because of 
the long cooking which they need, 
they are the foods upon which the 
largest percentage of fuel may be 
raved in using a fireless. The direc- 
tions for cooking a certain brand of 
dried prunes exploited at the St Louis 
exposition was to keep them hot for 
twenty hours, but not to boil. This 
is exactly what the flireless cooker 
will do. 

The fireless cooker is particularly 
edapted to country kitchens, where 
gas and electricity are seldom avail- 
eble. Hired help is quite as rare, and 
the good housekeeper is so overbur- 
ened with a multiplicity of duties 
that she hails with joy any device 
which takes part of the burden from 
ler shoulders. The cooker will re- 
Teve her of- being tied to the cook 
rtove to keep the fire going and the 
food from burning. 

The fireless cooker , relieves’ the 
house end the cook of a great deal 
of heat in summer. It cooks while 
you are sitting on your front porch— 


or going to town in your automobile 
—or sleeping. If you want to go for 
a picnic you can take the cooker 
along, and if it is properly “charged” 
before starting it will cook all the 
way and you may have something hot 
for your picnic dinner. They are thus 
used in the United States army now. 
As soon as the men get camp made 
the cookers are opened and the meal 
served. 

The uses of the fireless cooker are 
most varied. , If an eariy breakfast is 
desired, water placed in the cooker at 
night will be found so hot in the 
morning that it will materially has- 
ten the getting’ of the meal. Sum- 
mer campers find the fireless a great 
blessing, as many good things may 
be cooked which cannot well be pre- 
pared over a campfire. Students who 
are “keeping bach” will find the fire- 
less cooker very useful, as they are 
enabled to come home at noon and 
have something hot all ready for din- 
ner, instead of having to eat some 
hastily prepared and half-warm food. 

As to the time for cooking various 
foods, a good rule to follow is to al- 
low two and one-half times the pe- 
riod in the cooker that would be re- 
quired on the stove. A little exper- 
imenting will quickly be found to be 
better than most directions, as the 
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Music in the Home 
ERNEST NEWTON BAGG 





nor any walk in life, nor any 

state or condition, however re- 
mote from the busy, active centers 
in which music, in some form or 
other, is not a present and familiar 
factor. It may, and does, manifest 
itself in various ways. It may ap- 
pear in the quavering, long-forgotten 
hymn tremulously voiced by the aged, 
or the cheerful lilt of the whistling 
farm boy traversing the dusty road 
to the distriet school. Or it may ap- 
pear, sweeter, more tender, and more 
exalted still, in those lullaby notes of 
the young mother, quieting her little 
one as only a mother can, held fast 
and close to the mother heart. Un- 
utterable music, too, is often surging 
up from the hearts of those whose 
lives have been considered quite 
apart from all thought of music, 
from souls given over to the hard, 
humdrum and unremitting toil of 
daily housework or farm labor; from 
those unappreciated lives of whom it 
is often said, for instance: “She 
hasn’t any sense of music,” or, “He 
doesn’t know one tune from another!” 


"T ‘nor is no home anywhere, 





What Do You Think of This Picture ? 


This picture is not ideal, 


often found in some 


half dozen things which may 


nevertheless, it 
homes on Monday 
be criticized. 
woman’s back will ache before the washing 
turned so that the steam is all blowing toward the woman. 
things do you housekeepers find to criticize? 


shows conditions that are 


morning. There’are at least a 


The tub is so low that the » 
is finished. The’ kettle is 
What other 


Just write me a little letter 


Pointing out the things in this kitchen that you think are wrong. We will 


award a prize of one dollar for the best 
care of this paper. 


Address Household Editor, 
latter are quite varied as given by 
different authorities. 

Of course the fireless cooker will 
not relieve us of all the laborious 
kitchen work; but do not let us be 
so foolish as to scorn the help it may 
give us. The more we study it the 
more ways we will find to make it 
Save us servants, time, strength, foot- 
steps, fuel, temper and good looks! 





letter received before July 20. 


It is well that -we should always re- 
member what Dmerson has so well 


said 


Yet in the very humblest things, 


There, always, always, something 
sings! 

Scattered all over this wide land are 

homesteads and farmhouses where 


one form or another of music is al- 





most as essential a factor as the daily 
bread. The songs of Sunday or week- 
day evening, the practice on keys or 
strings, imposed by the teacher or 
parental command, whether accom- 
panied by piano, violin, organ, 
melodeon, guitar or whatever instru- 
ment may be called into requisition, 
all these are answers to the craving 
of humanity for the expression of: its 
musical side. The average American 
home demands it in some form. Only 


a@ comparatively small number of 
people are where the delights of 
opera and concert can be enjoyed 


regularly in company with members 
of a musical colony. Those uncounted 
millions who must depend upon re- 
sources quite within themselves, the 
remote settlers of mountainside, for- 
est land and prairie home, are them- 
selves exponents of a certain sort of 
musie just as truly as the _ great 
pianist whose gifted fingers’ repro- 
duce the thoughts of the tone masters 
of long ago, or the famous soprano 
who voices so gloriously the gems of 
grand opera or oratorio. 

To the homes more or less isolated 
by circumstance or accident has 
come the great blessing of the talk- 
ing machine and the piano player. 
There wiil be some who will vainly 
deny these a place among the agencies 


productive of the truest music. Into 
such homes years ago came the 
pleading, compelling notes of the 


music arising from the southern plan- 
tation life, called the ‘“‘Jubilee songs,” 
whose plaintive eloquence appealed 
to and brought tears from thousands 
of world-weary hearts. Into such 
homes came the wonderfully moving 
melodies of the “Old Folks’ Concert 
Tunes,” bringing the stirring notes of 
Miriam’s song of triumph, “Sound 
the Loud Timbrel,” anew to countless 
firesides far removed from “Egypt's 
dark sea.” To such came the in- 
sistent songs of Root, Foster, Dwight, 
Moore and others—notes and verse— 
wartime and peace time—all of 
which were, and are still, in slightly 
varied form,- powerful factors in the 
development of musical life. Start- 
ing back in the days of the primitive 
chants of the Indian maidens on the 
Miami and Kennebec, on the Wabash 
and the Susquehanna, music has been, 
often in humblest forms, thoroughly 
conserved, and its refining and 
civilizing effects have been incal- 
culable. 

Music in the home is as essential 
as any other single aid to its peace 
and serenity. To brush up and tune 
up the long-forgotten instrument, in 
case more modern things are lacking, 
is the duty of every household head. 
There always is something very en- 
gaging about the home with plenty 
of music in it. Encourage the young 
people to bring home others_who play 
or sing, and a great step in the right 
direction will be taken. Discord flies 
from such a home, and harmonious 
conditons surround it. The children 
love to stay in it, and do not feel in- 
clined to roam. Every family, espe- 
cially those in isolated sections, should 
have a piano or organ: One need 
not be wealthy in order to possess a 
good instrument nowadays. It is pos- 
sible to buy them from reputable deal- 
ers, paying a little down, and the rest 
on very fair and easy terms. Fill the 
house .with whatever tends toward 
the making of music, and count that 
evening well spent whose “concord 
ef sweet sounds” reaches far out into 
the night, where others, perhaps 
longing for just remembered strains 
or suggested melodies, may go on 
their way rejoicing that they have 
been partakers of a portion of your 
joy. 

Baseball Nine 

When Mr Jones’ seventh son was 
born, there was great rejoicing. Two 
or three days after the event, one of 
the neighbors, meeting Tommy, the 
eldest son, asked if he were not sorry 
that his baby brother was not a baby 
sister. ” 

Tommy shook his head. 

“No, “ma’am, not me!” he replied, 
with great decision. ‘Ye’ see we’re 
tryin’ for a baseball nine.”—[Ex- 
change. 
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Combination Hall Seat 


JAMES B. DUNCAN 


MBRELLAS, overshoes, etc, 
| cannot well be tolerated lying 

around the hall; nor, on the 
other hand, is it convenient in the 
event of an unexpected shower to 
have to hunt such articles in some 
ill-lighted closet. To avoid all this, 


the combination hall seat shown in 
was designed. It 


this number not 
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Plan of Top and Front 


only serves as a hall seat, but also 
as an umbrella stand, and a recep- 
tacle for the whisk broom, rubbers 
and other articles that naturally find 
their way to the hall. 

The reader will find the construc- 
tion of this hall seat quite a simple 
matter, if, before proceeding, he care- 
fully studies 
the draw- 
ings, and 
forms a 
clear, mental 
picture o f 
how the va- 
rious pieces 
go together. 
The edges of 
all boards 
should be flat 
and square 
with the 
sides, the 
corners he- 
ing slightly 
rounded with 
sandpaper, 
The  prefer- 
able order of 
preparing the 
] various parts 
— #8 Ret is as follows: 

The two sides 

may be tem- 
PLAN OF SIDE porarily fas- 
tened together and worked to the 
proper shape at the same time. The 
two side wings may be handled in a 
similar manner, and then secured 
with serews to the sides. .To keep 
these pieces at right angles with one 
another, place in position the two 
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The Hall Seat Complete 


little sheives for the drip pans. 
set up the two sides with wings at- 
tached and connect them by the two 
cleats set on the back by screws. The 


Now 





IN 


back below the curved piece on top 
should now be snugly fitted in place 
and fastened to the cleats. The bot- 
tom board, the front board, the sta- 
tionary portion of the seat are next 
to be fitted in place, after which the 
lifting seat and the top curve may be 
prepared. 

When once the fitting is such as to 
insure one against taking a part again, 
set up all joints permanently with 
strong glue. The drip pans should 
be of brass or copper to avoid rust- 
ing, and by sawing appropriate holes 
in the little shelves they may be set 
in flush. In place of the wooden form 
of guard for the tops of the umbrei- 
las, a curved strip of oxidized brass 
or copper may be provided, and then 
thin strap hinges of a :‘milar finish 
applied to the seat. To make the hall 
seat requires the following pieces of 
dressed lumber: Sides, 2 pieces, 1 by 
18 by 36 inches; side wings, 2 pieces, 
1 by 6 by 36 inches; back, 1 piece, 1 
by 20 by 30 inches; front board, 1 
piece, 1 by 14 by 20 inches; bottom, 
1 piece, 1 by 15% by 20 inches; seat, 
1 piece, 1 by 6 by inches; seat, 1 
piece, 1 by 11 by 23 inches; cleats, 
2 pieces % by 3 by 26 inches; shelves, 
2 pieces, 1 by 6 by 6 inches; top curve, 
1 piece, 1% by 3 by 20 inches. 


Remodeling Hillsland Home 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 








When Cyrus Crounse came into 
possessien of his ancestral home, & 
farm of hearly 200 acres, the build- 
ings were all greatly in need of re- 
pair. With the help of his grown 
boys (he has seven sons) he cut logs 
from the woodlots for sills and all 
necessary lumber for fixing barns, 
stables, and remodeling the old-fash- 
ioned house. Preparation for these 
improvements required some_ time, 
and everything was carefully planned 
beforehand, for remodeling is usually 
a very expensive operation, ani it is 
a wise foresight that goes slowly at 
first. When asked how the work on 
oe house was started Mrs Crounse 
said: 

Mrs Grounse Details the Work 

“We first rut in the new sills, lev- 
eling up the sagging corners so the 
floors would be even and walls, win- 
dow and door frames straight. The 
old veranda with its flagstone figor 
and broken columns was removed 
and a new modern one with hard- 
wood floor built instead. We also put 
a veranda across the front of the 
house. In the rear the wood room, 
beside our driveway, had always been 
an unsightly object, -vith ts ofteni 
gaping. door showing the wood, or 
anything else that happened to be 
there. This room)we iecided to turn 
into a farm office, and instead to build 


another room for fuel at the end, ex- 
tending the hall to connect it with 
the house. In this small hall we keep 
the separator, where the milk from 
our seven Je eows is cared for. 

“The small one-story pantry open- 
ing from the kitchen had always been 
a bugbear, as it had no outside door. 
The cistern being under it, during 
cold weather the men always washed 
at the sink when they came in for 
their meals. They were always a 
nuisance, so this kitchen was torn off 
and a new two-story enlarged addi- 
tion 14 by 18 feet built on. This new 
kitchen is roomy enough for all pur- 
poses, with a built-in closet from 
floor to ceiling, a large center work 
table, a stove and a hot water tank. 
An outside door was built opening 
toward the woodroom and the barn. 
The sink is placed between this door 
and the former kitchen, now used as 
a din room, so the men can come 
in, and pass directly in to their 
meals withouts being in the house- 
wife’s way. % 

“Over the kitchen is a large. airy 
chamber, with clothes closet and a 
bathroom. It is a pity every farm 
home does not possess a_ well- 
equipped bathroom. The snowy tub, 
clean towels,. shining tile, and all the 
other accessories for cleanliness re- 
fresh the tired, dusty farmer after 
his hard day’s labor in the fields as 
nothing else can. Since ‘cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” one might rather 
do without fine raiment and a surry 
to ride to church on a Sunday than 
to miss the road to so desirable a 


goal. ' 
Abundant Water Supply 

“We are more fortunate than most 
people in our source of water, for 
near the foot of the Helderberg 
mountain, just above the buildings, 
is a splendid, gushing spring of 
purest, coldest water, with a fall of 
145 feet. This spring has never low- 
ered even during our hottest and 
driest summer months. The total cost 


AND ABOUT THE HOUSE 


of bringi this water to the house 
was but for 1100 feet of “galva- 
nized pipe. The boys did all of the 
work. Heretofore, even with a well, a 
cistern, and a small stream near the 
house, we had always been short of 
water, but now we have enough and 
to spare—to wash windows and wag- 
ons, sprinkle garden, lawn and flow- 
ers, churn, and do the washing, in 
fact, everything. 

“I bought a water motor for the 
trifling outlay of $5, and this I have 
only to screw to the faucet at the 
sink, attach ‘t to machine or churn, 
and it works to perfection. No more 
calling the boys from their labors at 
the barn or in the field to do these 
hated jobs, and while the little con- 
trivance goes click-click-clicking away 
I can be about my work in any other 
part of the house, blessedly free from 
my former nerve-racking anxiety 
about my daily churning and enor- 
mous weekly washes, for every mo- 
ment counts in a house of this size, 
with three large chambers, besides 
one small bedroom, bath, halls and 
closets upstairs. ‘ 

Boys Handy About the House 

“It is not always possible for me 

to have a maid, so anything that 





























Original Arrangement of Rooms 
saves labor is a great help, although 
all the boys have been taught from 
the time they were small to help 
about the house, to care for their 
rooms and their clothes properly. 
Trey know how to serve at the table 
and to even help in the kitchen as 
well as any girl. It has been no low- 
ering of their dignity, but has rather 
added to their evident attraction for 
the young ladies of the neighborhood. 
This kind of employment smooths off 
the rough edges of outdoor labor and 
gives them an added court sy and 
consideration very acceptable to the 
feminine heart. 

“We will not put in a heater, for 
we have plenty of firewood, and we 
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New Plans of Crounse Home 
all like a crackling wood fire. With 
these and two coal stoves we keep 
comfortable. Then, too, our splendid, 
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GLASS in DOOR 

is guaranteed not to break from 

heat becauseitis secured by our patented yie/d- 
ing pressure retaining str which permit expan-| 
ste Basied pontand igheidtettiipacs Sih 

ce ed front, yin p 
two turnbuckles, ee — of — 

Baking qualities ventilation supe to any 
other oven or sange. All heat goes rightinto the 

bottom, andis perfectly distributed to al! parts 
of the oven by means of our patented Heat Deflec- 
tor. always visible sma!! mica 
windows. With the BOSS a baking costs dss 
than a cent, It willmany times over pay for 
in saved bakings to say nothing of saved fuel. 

Ask YOUR Dealer to show you the BOSS 
Glass Door Oven. INSIST upon seeing the name 
“BOSS"™ stamped in the front of Oven. Then 
you know that it is genuine and guera 














One package of 


Hir e Ss HOUSEHOLD 


EXTRACT 


makes 5 lons of old-fashioned, 
home- e Rootbeer, the most 
wholesome and gratifying of 
all drinks, the finest of tem- 
perance beverages. It is Na. 
ture’s tonic drink, made 
from roots, bark, berries 
and flowers, Sold every- 
where, or mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 








Low priced. Agents sroused. Sales ensy. Ev 


ery home 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agont sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic im shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 











deep cellar would be spoiled for fruit 
and vegetables with a heater in it. 
“The cost of the bathroom outfit 
was $110; remodeling the House about 
$500. A carpenter put up the frame, 
but we have a complete set of tools, 
with which the boys are handy. - We 
therefore did most of the work, even 
to the plastering, painting and paper | 
hanging, so it is impossible to know 
what it really is worth, since no ac- 
count was kept of their time.”’ 
House Capacity for Entertainment 
I was a guest at this house when 
the only daughter was married last 
winter. Without confusion nearly 80 
people were served tO. a sumptuous 
midday dinner. During this festivity, 
{To Page 21.] 
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V.--In Sight of the Raft 


pitch dark when 

Bartlett swung himself 

upon the little bridge of 

the Walrus and began his 

long watch, He was glad 

to be alone, and still more 
grateful for something to occupy his 
mind and drag it off the eternal 
round it had been following for so 
many weeks. His suspicions as to 
Reed's purpose had been obliterated. 
But the zest of the adventure re- 
mained. He set himself to peer out 
to the horizon for that glimmer of 
light or that shadow of a low-lying 
bulk which would signify the pres- 
ence of the fortune the Walrus wus 


T WAS 


seeking. 
As the hours passed with no inci- 
dent but an occasional call from 


Reed, his thoughts ran pretty steadily 
on the present, and but little on the 
life which only twenty-four hours be- 
fore had absorbed him wholly, For 
the first time he was on the ocean 
without the companionship, gaiety, 
noise and constant service of a liner, 
He gradually realized that in a way 
he was a partner in a mysterious and 
half lawless quest. The tug beneath 
his feet beat her powerful way to the 
north in darkness. There was no 
sound but the creaking of the tiller 
ropes and the occasional clang of a 
shovel in the stoke hold. On every 
side the sea spread darkly to the 
horizon, reflecting once in a _ while 
the flash of a star or the trail of a 
meteor, The chill April wind tight- 
ened his frame, seemed to take the 
strain off his nerves, and put it on 
his muscles. It felt good. And then 
he pondered the life of the captain 
below him, his ambitions, his toil, his 
anxieties. He thought of the cap- 
tain’s sister and of her pluck, He 
wondered at the bold way they chal- 
lenged fortune, at the youthful and 
cheerful effrontery of this fantastic 
voyage. 

At midnight a figure appeared on 
the bridge beside him holding out a 
covered bowl. As he reached for the 
dish he saw that it was Miss Reed. 
“What's this?” he asked her. 

“Your coffee,” she replied, drawing 
her jacket closer about her. “I 
thought you'd be cold.” 

He lifted the saucer from the top 
of it and put his lips to the liquid. 
Jt was strong and hot. Coffee, of all 
things, had been forbidden by Dr 
Peavy. But it smelled good and he 
crank it, handing the bow] back with 
a little flourish of thanks. Miss Reed 
smiled cheerfully, as he saw by the 
faint light of the lantern swinging 
from the mast, tucked the bowl under 
one arm and disappeared, denying his 
eppeal to her to stay and have a 
chat. 

An hour later Bartlett descried a 
light and told Reed. “A steamer,” 
that person said, carelessly. A mo- 
yoent later he saw another light, this 





fynepsis of Previous Chapters—Richard Bartlett, a 
ung capitalist, is unable to sleep. He meets a man 
med Reed, whe offers to cure him of insomnia in 
e days, for $10,000. Bartlett must ask no ques- 
ns, but deposit the money to Reed’s credit the 
xt morning. Reed orders Bartlett to go aboard 
Walrus, but will tell him no particulars. Once 
on the boat, Bartlett fears they are trying to kidnap 

m. Reed tells Bartlett that a log raft worth $50,600 


«see 


Jas been lost, and that he is trying to secure it. He 
«ders Bartlett to watch out for it, 


explained 


seaward, Reed 
that it was another steamer, far off 
shore. But he thrust the Walrus a 
little westward and warned Bartlett 
to keep a good lookout. But the 
dawn came without anything being 
sighted. The sun lit up a blank sea. 

Breakfast found Reed too busy with 
his thoughts to pay any attention to 
what he ate. In five minutes he was 
back on the bridge with a curt word 
to Bartlett to “hurry up.” “We ought 


time far 


to sight something this morning, 
sure,” he said, departing. 
“IT do hope we do,” Miss Reed said, 


pouring Bartlett another cup of cof- 
fee, ‘For Tom won’t eat or sleep till 
it’s settled. And it’s so hard to pick 
a thing like that up.” 

“Then you know what we're after?” 
Bartlett suggested, as the engineer 
came in. She nodded. He excused 
himself and returned to the bridge. 

“Sleepy?” the captain inquired. 

“Never wider awake in my life,” 
was the reply. Reed nodded and said 
presently: “‘Too bad the glass is going 
down. That means a head wind to 
pull the raft against. The worst thing 
possible!” 

Bartlett said nothing, but strained 
his eyes out over the gray waters, 
watching a huge wave heap itself up 
far off on the sea line, seeing the 
shadow of a roller darken into what 
might be the raft, miles ahead. When 
Reed suddenly said quietly an hour 
later, “I see her,” and snapped his 
binoculars into the rack, Bartlett had 
difficulty in finally locating the object 
of their search. When he did, he was 


unable to say what it could be. Quite 
a distance toward the now invisible 
coast he saw a long, dark object 
lying very low in the _ water. All 
around it the waves troke in white 
foam. Once in a while a larger wave 
tossed spray clear over it. In size 


he judged it to be about a quarter of 
a mile long and possibly a hundred 
feet across. But whether it was an 
island, or a float, or a reef, he could 
not have made out, unless Reed had 
told him its character. 

The Walrus was headed for it, her 
captain at the wheel. With the aid 
of the engineer, Grant was preparing 
a boat to lower, Miss Reed, with 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes, was 
hanging over her brother’s shoulder 
and laughing. Bartlett leaned over 
the rail to ask Reed a question. The 
girl caught his inquiring glance and 
misunderstood it. ‘“‘Here’s the glasses,” 
she said gently. ‘Look at it!” 

He took the binoculars and braced 
himself on the swaying deck and 
pointed them at the rapidiv nearing 
raft. Then he saw what their prize 
was. He recalled the long articles in 
the daily papers, reciting the size and 
value of these huge masses of tim- 
ber. Yes, if the raft could be gotten 
within the Golden Gate, it was easily 
worth fifty thousand dollars, But 
could it be gotten there? 

The tug came to a stop a few hun- 
dred feet away from the vast, sea- 
ewept bulk, and Reed and Grant 
lowered the boat and pulled away for 
it, shouting back, “If there’s anything 
to tow by, we'll be right back’ 

He left the bridge and joined Miss 
Reed in the wheel house. “That’s a 
good catch,”’ he said. 

She looked at him with brimming 
eves, “Oh, aren’t you glad?”- Then 
she added, softly, “I suppose nobody 
but just vou and Tom and me know 
what it means to need it so badly 
and then find it. We'll never be poor 
again, will we?” 

“I hope not,” he said earnestly. 


“And Tom can get married, and 


is 





AN ADVENTURE 
IN INSOMNIA 


you can pay all your debts and- we'll 
all be happy. 

“There’s something for 
in that raft,” he admitted. 

“Something!”"’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
who could want more than that? 
Yesterday I’d have been glad of a 
hundred dollars and now I’m looking 
right at fifty thousand!” She sighed 
with pure pleasure and _ Bartlett 
winced. Why hadn’t somebody told 
her that he really had no share in 
this? It was too late, now, He 
wouldn’t sacrifice her present attitude 
of sympathy and comradeship for 
anything. But he could not help one 
word: “I hope you'll find everything 
in wealth that you expect.” 

Her face clouded. ‘“We’re counting 
our chickens before they’re hatched,” 
she said simply. “Tom says bad 
weather’s coming and if the big 
steamer had to let go of it, how shall 
we manage? And we've got only five 
in the crew. Tom said good weather 
would help us make it. Now maybe 
we can't after finding it.” 

“We can hang around 
weather,” he suggested. 

She shook her head. ‘“‘Tom couldn't 
buy coal enough for that. He got 
every pound he dared. It’s now or 
never.” Her lip quivered as a big 
sea ran under the Walrus and swung 
her far over on her beam. 

Bartlett had once been known in 
San Francisco as the “Bull Dog.””’ Now 
his jaw suddenly hardened in a way 
old 


everybody 


till better 


acquaintances would have recog- 





“We're Not Going Back Without 





By John Fleming Wilson 


nized and he growled: ‘“We’re not 
going back without it. We'll take 
that raft with us. Never say die! 
We've got to have it.’ 

In quick sympathy her hand went 
gently out to his, “I know you boys 
will do your best,” she murmured, 
He was hugely pleased. ~ 


VI—Hard Work 


The boat came and Reed reported 
that the towing gear on the raft was 
still intact. “The steamer snapped the 
hawser about twenty fathoms from 
the-raft. We'll just splice our own 
hawser to the end of it. Then we'll 
start for home.” 

Bartlett remembered the next hour 
all his life on account of the miracu- 
lous toil that he underwent. Reed 
leaped into the labor of getting the 
Walrus’ hawser ready, and Bartlett 
and Grant and the engineer pulled at 
it, struggled with its immense coils, 
mauled it, thumped it, dragged it to 
the rail with such energy that it was 


soon in shape for them to take the 
boat and tow the end of it to the 
raft. There they picked up the sod- 


den end of the broken hawser and 
fell on it with spikes and _ knives, 
while Bartlett sweat over the task of 
holding the long, snaking, unwieldly 
manila that floated from the stern of 
the tug like a huge serpent. Now and 
then a heavy surge would toss the 
little boat high and Bartlett, under 
Reed’s hoarse commands, would brace 
his legs inside the thwarts and clutch 
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We'll Take That Raft with Us” 


It. 




















is fingers into the hea line and 
hala it while the bones of his hand 
burned under the strain. ‘But in time 
their task was doen to Reed's satis- 
faction. They returned to the tug 
dripping with perspiration and white 
with exhaustion. 

Then Reed sook the wheel, the en- 
gineer dropped down into his engine 
room and the crew thudded under the 
stern and the Walrus swung slowly 
around, picking up her burden for the 
weary journey homie. As the huge 
hawser tautened and the towing bitts 
began to creak under the strain, Reed 
glanced at the clock in the wheel 
house. It announced three o'clock. 
“Forty-eight hours will see us home, 
if all goes well,” he said. 

Grant then took Bartlett and in- 
structed him briefly in the difficulties 
of their task. As he listened to the 
mate’s crisp sentences, emphasized 
now and then by a slight gesture, and 
as his eyes swept the huge, wave- 
washed raft of logs along the dipping 
towing line to the big bitts, he com- 
prehended something of the risk and 
the danger. “That raft weight more’n 
a big Atlantic liner ful of cargo,” 
Grant explained. “And she draws 
thirty feet of water and she’s a full 
eight hundred feet long. The weather 
is breakin’ and we've got to do with 
five men and mighty little coal what 
the big Elihu Thompson couldn’t do 
with sixty hands and all the power 
she had.” The mate’s weary eyes 
scanned Bartlett's face. “! didn’t 
know what the cap’n was after, or 
I'd ha’ told him it was impossible. 
You're it,” he said bluntly. “I'm nigh 
dead for lack of sleep and you're 
fresh as a daisy.” 

“TI haven’t slept for weeks,” 


the response. 

Grant stared slightly. “Well, I 
ain’t in on this. I’m paid to stand 
my regular watch and no more. You 
and the cap’n seem to be runnin’ this. 
But if you make it, you'll sure sieep 
good and sound when that fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of logs is safe in- 
side San Francisco bay.” 

The night fell and the wind rose. 
Reed ordered Bartlett to the bridge 
again. “Keep your eye on the ratt,” 
he said. “We can’t stop to put lights 
in ther, and anyway they’d be doused 
out if the sea got up any. But we 
mustn’t lose sight of her for a second, 
Now’s your chance.” 


{To Be Continued.] 
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Maid Wanted 
MABRY GRENVILLE 
“Wanted: A maid with a 
Who ne’er will be found =~ a jy 
To work, yes, to pitch in 
Ané@ keep our big kitchen 
As sweet and as clean as a rose.” 


Remodeling Hillsland Home 

{From Page 19.] 
and at other times, the men take 
possession of the office, which has been 
renamed the lounging room. It is 
one of the pleasantest in the house, 
although all of the rooms are large 
and sunny, with plenty of windows. 
This room is 12 by 17 feet, with two 
southwest windows that command a 
lengthened wista of the beautiful 
mountain, so near the whippoorwills 
come down during summer evenings 
and sing at their’ very door. The 
father and his sons are all famous 
hunters, and the walls and floor of 
this room are decorated with trophies 
of the hunt, mounted birds of rare 
and beautiful species, skins and deer 
antlers. The eldest son motors to the 
Adirondacks each fall in his own au- 
tomobile for a few weeks during the 
hunting season. 

Mr and Mrs Crounse have solved 
the problem of keeping the boys on 
the farm, one or two of whom have 
tried city life, only to return to the 
farm, always finding a warm welcome 
and a cheerful willingness on the part 
of their parents to help them. en 
the daughter, who did not marry .a 
farmer, hopes some day to live on a 
farm, .as she does not like city life. 
Mr Crounse has bought nearby farms 
and placed his two eldest sons, who 
are married, upon them. The home 
farm is devoted to sheep, Jersey cat- 
tle, poultry and fruit, all of the best. 
He is a great lover and good judge 
of fine horses, and-to save his teams 
from drudgery always keeps an ox 
team for heavy labor and logging. 
The two fine orchards are sprayed 
each year, and the apples bring 
fancy prices, as this farm lies in the 
center of that séction of the Helder- 
berg region, famous for its highly 
colored and finely flavored@ apples. 




















The development df the art of sten- 
clling has brought into vogue many 
clever ways of the stencil for 
aoe decoration. This work is espe- 

cially adapted for the treatment of 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
Home Decorative Stenciling 


our homemakers in every way we 
possibly can, by any advice or sug- 
gestion that we can offer. 

The equipment for stenciling con- 
sists of several round stencil brushes, 
tubes of oil 





table runners, 





pillows, couch 


paints in the 
four primary 





covers, por- 
tieres, Mice 
curtains, 

well as Sg 
ders and 
f riezes for 
wall decora- 
tion. . 

The materi- 
als best suited 
for stenciling 
are the heavy 
erashes, 
h o mes pun, 
burlap, linen, 
scrim and ba- 
tiste. Mostart . 
or depart- 
ment stores 
carry a line of 
these fabrics 
and also a se- 
lection of suit- 
able stencils, 
paints, brush- 
es, etc, neces- 
sary for the 
work. A little 
practice is all 
that is needed to become an adept at 
producing clever and handsome ef- 
fects with stencils, for all sorts of 
home beautifying. 

We illustrate the use of a pleasing 
and effective conventional stencil as 
applied to a couch 
cover, portieres 
and cushion cover. 
The work is done 
in two shades, 
olive green, and 
russet brown, on 
monastery cloth. 
The design itself 
measures 6 inches 
in hight. This par- 











ticular — is 

well adapte to 

1003 + portieres, as will 

be seen in our illustration. It is sim- 


ply repeated across the bottom and 
up the side of each portiere. The 
border on the couch cover is a repeat 
every 8 inches along the border 
above the hem. The cushion cover 
is a simple repeat with a straight 
band of brown across the cushion. A 
table scarf may be done in the same 
way. A smaller size 4 inches high 
makes avery handsome window cur- 
tain stenciled on 
F either scrim or un- 

bleached batiste. The 
curtains are simply 
hemmed and made 
up with a heading 
for the red. We show 
also a few other 
good repeating sten- 
cils that are also 
adapted to repeating 


1100 + 


in this way for the same articles. 
A couch cover, as well as the other 


articles done in this way, is more in- 
expensive and more attractive than 
any of the ordinary ready-made af- 
fairs, and the colors may be uséd to 
match the paint or lpaper. We 
have arranged to sup these sten- 
cils ready for use at cents each, 
or we will send any one stencil with 
two colors of stencil paint and two 
brushes. sufficient to do a- pair 
of portieres, couch cover or window 
curtains —_ cushion cover for 75 
cents. An Instruction sheet is in- 
cluded. We can also supply portieres 
of natural, cream, green or brown 
monastery, cloth, all stenciled, ready 
to hang, for $4 per pair; 2% yards 
long A eae curtains of fine scrim 
for batiste for $2 per pair, 
long, or 2% yards, if need- 

ed, nae the same price. The cushion 
cover we can furnish, top and back, 
for 40 cents. The couch cover for a 
couch 6 feet long, ready for use, costs 
$4, charges paid. Any questions. re- 
garding stenciling fabrics or materi- 
als ll be promptly and cheerfully 
answered, as our purpose is to help 
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colors, and 
such other 
colors as you 
may desire, a 
small can of 
turpentine for 
thinning the 
Paint, and 
old 


upon 
material 
and the pat- 
tern and col- 
ors which you 
will use, 
Spread the 
material on a 
Smooth sur- 
face and 
place the 
stencil in po- 
sition, being sure that it is perfectly 
flat and absolutely true. It is a good 
plan to hold it down at the edges 
with a flatiron, or other weight. First 
Squeeze out a little of the paint of 
the color you are to use upon the 
piece of glass or plate, and taking 
one cf the stencil brushes rub _ the 
paint thoroughly into the brush by 
a circular motion. Do not be afraid 
to grind it thoroughly. Remember 
that stenciling is not painting, and 
you do not want your color to lie on 
the surface of the material. Now 
add to the paint a few drops of tur- 
pentine,* and continue to 
rub the brush in this way 
until your paint is abso- 
lutely smooth, with no 
pessibility of streakiness. 
You can judge for your- 
self how much to thin it 
in this way. Try it out 
with a stencil on an old 
piece of cloth before at- 
tempting to stencil your 
goods. When you have 
your color in a satisfac- 
tory condition, apply to those parts 
of the stencil which are to be of this 
color, covering the other parts of the 
stencil with a piece of paper, if neces- 
sary. In applying the color do not 
be afraid to use some strength. Do 
not try to paint it in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term. If the 
opening is large, bear down hard and 
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New Book 


Weeds of the 
Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel, B. Agr., M. S., Ph. D. 


Professor of Botany, Iowa State College, 
and Botanist, lowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
HE loss caused by weeds amounts 
annually to - reds of millions 
of dollars. The weed question 
therefore, is both important and d vital 
= every tiller of the soil. Until the 
appearance of this booklet, sare has 
been available no modern, up-to-date, 
authoritative work on the "eal ect. In 
ringing together the latest 
knowledge about weed 
eradication, Professor Pam- 
mel has performed a task 
that will be useful for all 
time to come. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting that this book 
come from this author. He 
is the master weed man of 
the country ; and his book 
is the result of study, in- 
vestigation and observation 
for nearly a lifetime. 


The important weed 
seep are discussed 
‘om a broad viewpoint. 
oe — I has —_ : 
agogica 
euler wa making the book use- 
ful for both high school — 
colleges. It is a book for 
every one who teaches 
Severs and practical botany, espe- 
cially weed subjects. Then, too, 
there are the geagien suggestions 
for the Ley of weeds. In this 

respect alone the book is worth while 
—— 1 it is a book for the practical 
man. a weed trouble is present, 
turn to this book and get the sug, mgges: 

tion for its correction. In a hun 
and the farmer, Jandowner, gardener 
k superintendent will find the 
elpful and authoritative. 


Profusl Illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 
300 pages, Cloth, Net $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Avenne, New York City 


Just Issued Issued 
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Cushion Cover B—1254+ 
use a circular motion. You want to 
grind your color into the fabric. This 
fills the mesh of the fabric and makes 
the color permanent. 
How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancy- 
work Pattern Department, this office. 


























The American 
Apple Orchard 


By F. A. WAUGH 


HIs is the book we have been looking 
for. There has been a strong and increas- 
ing demand these last ten years for a prac- 
tical, pointed work on apple culture. Al- 
though there are a number of books on general 
fruit culture extant, they are not sufficiently 
definite and explicit for the ordinary reader, 
= experience in the selling of books shows 
a majority of buyers are interested in 
—- ¥ crops, in the care of which they want 
specific advice. It was in response to this de- 
mand that Orange Jndd Company began the 
patiention of their list of popular “‘one crop” 


Of all special crops in America the apple is 
one of the most popular and profitable, and the 
book on this subject has been par- 
y strong. After considerable planni 
and deliberation, we secured Prof. F. A. Waug 
of Massachusetts to prepare this book for us. 

© Waugh is alre well known a8 a 
writer of popular , horticuitural books, his 
“Dwarf Fruit Trees,’ Landscape Gardeni 
“Plums and Plum Guitare 





” and others, having 
for some years among our ‘‘best 
sellers.” His books are always terse, snappy 
and readable. His preparation for the present 
work has been unusually broad and thorough, 
as he is personally and intimately acquainted 
in nearly every fruit- “crowing section of the 
United States and Canada. urthermore, he is 
himself @ practical fruit grower, poet ng ex 
a commercial orchards ‘of his dwn. 
= per experience in fruit growing, com- 
bie with long experience as a popular writer 
and teacher, enables him to present this subject 

in a manner both authoritative and attractive. 
In this book chief prominence is given to 
modern commercial methods as prescribed in 
large and up-to-date orchards, but there is a 
cponal chapter also on the family orchard, 
ethods are discussed, not for their theoretical 
a: but from the standpoint of the cash 
profits they will return. The book is pervaded 
throughout with the author's enthusiasm for 
fruit growing in general and for the great apple 
industry in particular. It is well known that 
t advances haye been made in recent years 
fh the practice < fruit growing, and the an- 
thor’s position has given unusual opportunities 

Yor keeping up with rr! a snprovementa., 


Of Apple Growl: T_., iP Soils 

sures, Windbeceks. Wanter as. Starting an 
Propagation of Cultivation— 

ing. Fertilisers, Insect Di 
Solutions, Sprayi Marhating: 
Family Orchard, aryesting and Market Old OF 
ie Family enovation 
charés, Selection of Varieties, Catalog of 


Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 226 pages, cloth..net $1.00 


Geog- 
Expo- 


Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave, 4. ¥. 
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HE ordinary decorations for 
| plaster walls are vlain dis- 

temper or water color paint; 
ofl paints, papers of various kinds 
and textile fabrics, such as burlap, 
buckram, plain muslin or canvas (to 
be painted), grass cloth, oilcloths, 
ete. 

By far the moste common finishes 
are water color and plain wall papers, 
and the question as to which is the 
better of the two is really unanswer- 
able. The water color is slightly 
cheaper in first cost, the difterence in 
the cost of the finished work being 
just about the price of the paper at 
the store, an amount varying accord- 
ing to individual demands in quality 
and color. But for that matter the 
water coloring may be varied greatly 
in cost through the matter of color 
alone. The ordinary light tones and 
even some moderately dark reds, 
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HOME AND SCHOOL INTERESTS 
DECORATIONS FOR WALLS 


By Prof Clarence A. Martin 
Department of Architecture, Cornell University 


lapped or butted joints, The butted 
joint, where the edges of the paper 
are trimmed true and fitted edge to 
edge without overlapping, is the only 
method allowable for good work. The 
cost of butting the joints is a matter 
of cents rather than of dollars, and 
the results are incomparably better. 


For Kitchens and Bathrooms 


The walls of kitchens and _ bath- 
rooms should not be covered with 


ordinary absorbent wall paper, but 
rather with glazed paper, wall oil- 
cloth, or waterproof paint. The oil- 


cloths now on the market for such 
wall coverings aré very satisfac- 
tory, but somewhat expensive. They 
will stand almost any amount of 
washing and they wear admirably. 
The glazed papers look very well and 
will stand a moderate amount of wip- 
ing with a damp cloth; but any se- 
rious amount of real washing soon 
spoils them; and, since they come in 








The Old, Poorly-Equipped School Is Passing Away 


Here is a picture of the old kind of schoolroom. The many-sized desks, 


the lopsided stove, the dirty, 


defaced 


walls with their holes and ugli- 


ness show at once that this is an old-type school, in a behind-the-time dis- 


trict, with an out-of-date teacher. 
this kind are to be pitied. 


blues and greens are quite cheap; but 
the better blues‘and reds forming the 
base of some of the richer and darker 
colorings are very expensive and run 
into money with surprising rapidity. 

The advantages of water color are 
the low first cost, the general per- 
manency of color, and the pleasing 
texture, especially if wails..re stippled 
to give a matte effect. The disadvan- 
tages are its extreme susceptibility to 
injury from abrasion or from contact 
with moisture, and the practical im- 
possibility of repairing any local 
damage without refinishing the entire 
room. Water colors sometimes “chalk 
off” or peel in flakes from the wall; 
but these are defects due entirely to 
bad workmanship or improper ma- 
terials. 

Wall papers give a most satisfac- 
tory finish in many ways. They are 
comparatively cheap; there is endless 
variety in the matter of color, pattern 
and texture; and they are less sus- 
ceptible than water colors to local 
injury. A few years ago paper suf- 
fered a period of unpopularity 
through the flooding of the market 
with cheap, trashy papers, garish in 


color and crude in design. The good 
taste of the public, however, soon 
rebelled, and now even very cheap 


papers can be had in excellent design 
and color. Even the expensive papers 
hand printed from blocks are, after 
their first season of exclusiveness, re- 
produced on the machine and placed 
within the reach of many who, with 
no lack of liking for good things, still 
cannot afford to pay the price of ex- 
clusiveness. Perhaps the most trou- 
blesome feature of papers of any 
kind is their tendency to fade in sun- 
light. Especially is this true of all 
shades of green and of many of the 
finer shades of blue and red. 

While well-selected papers may be 
used with good effect in almost any 
part of the house, they are, from a 
sanitary point of view, better than 
the more expensive decorations for 
sleeping rooms, where frequent reno- 
vation is desirable, for there is no 
better way to disinfect a room after 
_an illness than to clean and repaper 
the walls. 

Papers may be put on with either 


Children 
Schools like this educate boys cityward. 


forced to attend a school of 


narrow widths, the numerous joints 
render them liable to loosening and 
discoloration through washing unless 
they are unusually well hung. The 
durability of these papers may be 
considerably increased and their bril- 
liancy very satisfactorily renewed by 
varnishing with any good, clear var- 
nish before the paper has sustained 
any inerry. 

Good oil and enamel paints are 
also very satisfactory for kitchens and 
bathrooms and cost about the same 
as glazed papers. For a good job 
of painting, the walls should first be 
given three coats of a good linseed 
oil and lead paint, then two coats of 


a good enamel paint. Such a wall 
will last a great many years without 
renewal and may be washed without 
fear of hurting the paint. When it 
wears or soils to the point where 


washing no longer cleans it satisfac- 
torily, it can be made as good as new 
by another coat of the enamel paint. 





On the whole, perhaps, no finish is 
more satisfactory than this for a 
kitchen; though it must necessarily 
be lacking in that !nterest given by 
@ well-chosen pattern in paper. 
Where tile or wood wainscotings are 
not used, as in houses of moderate 
cost, it is quite common to use the 
oilcloth wall finish on the. lower part 
of the wall, finishing with a smal 
wood band or chair rail some 3% or 
4 feet from the floor, then completing 
the wall finish above with either 
glazed paper or énamel paint. 

For living rooms, dining rooms, 
halls, etc, the textile fabrics, such as 
burlap, buckram, etc, are much used. 
These wall coverings come in endless 
variety of color, quality and price. 
The cheapest_of them, however, are 
more expensive than good paper; 
and moreover a cheap burlap or a 


cheap textile of any kind is likely to 
prove a mistake. If a homemaker 
cannot afford a really good one, ft is 
better to use paper. A good burlap, 
however, is a most satisfactory finish; 


it is comfortable to the eye and to 
the touch, will last for years, and is 
not easily injured. 

While this discussion is concerned 


with the mechanical rather than with 
the wsthetic aspect of the wall prob- 


. ANVERTISKEMENTS 


lem, a suggestion or two along esthetic 
lines may be timely. In choosing a 
color scheme, it should be remem- 
bered that the rooms of a house are 
not separate disconnected units, and 
that no scheme of decoration can be 
successful unless the several elements 
in the composition blend and har- 
monize. 
Stucy Each oom 

In using papers with a distinct pat- 
tern a little attention paid to the 
arrangement of patternssoasto dis- 
pose them symmetrically with refer- 
ence to special features in the room, 
such as chimney pieces, etc, is well 
worth while. Some paper hangers are 
very clever at this. sort, of thing; but 
most of them are not, and it is one 
of the things that the owner may best 
do himself if he, would have it well 
done. 

If we wish to preserve some desir- 
able characteristic or proportion in a 
room, or if we wish to change the ap- 
parent proportions, much may be ac- 
complished toward this end by the 
Selection of suitable papers and a 
proper handling of wall spaces. The 
old-fashioned border is fortunately 
pretty much a thing of the past. It 
is rarely anything but a meaningless 
note breaking in between the wall 
and ceiling without belonging to 
either, and the machine necessity of 
making it exactly 9 or 18 inches with- 
eut any reference to the tops of doors 
and windows at once destroys all pos- 
sibility of adjusting proportions in 
the working out of special effects. It 
is quite common nowadays to omit 
the border and either run the wall 
colors to the ceiling with a small cor- 
nice or picture molding in the angle 
between wall and ceiling, or to place 
the picture molding down at such dis- 
tance from the ceiling as we may 
wish, letting the ceiling color turn 
down on the walls to the molding. It 
is-always permissible to carry ceiling 
colors down on the walls; giving the 
effect of less wall space and a lower 
ceiling, but never to carry wall colors 
up on to the ceiling. 

It should be borne in mind too that 
papers with large scale designs in 
strong colors make a room 160k 
smaller, sharply defined vertical, lines 
make a room look higher, and dis- 
tinct -horizontal lines make a room 
look lower. A little attention to these 
fundamental principies and some skill 
in the selection and use of materials 
will. often transform even the most 
hopeless room into a thing of beauty. 





Social Element in Young People 
A. B. GRAHAM, OHIO AGRI COL 

! ings, threshing parties and ap- 
ple parings are splendid exam- 

ples of the social nature of man man- 
ifesting itself in labor. The ordinary 
chat during the performance of the 
labor satisfies in a Way his desire for 
communion. with his fellows. These 
characteristics of the adult are also 
found in the child, but they are 
shown more particularly in games 
and pastimes. Games .either at school 
or in the home mean little or noth- 
ing unless there are a number of 
children to engage in them, The finest 
qualities of the child are developed 
quite as much, perhaps more, in 





HE old log rollings, corn husk- 


games as in work. Small children 
play imitative games, such as play- 
ing house, riding stick horses, cr 
keeping store. 

In later life, they engage in games 
played by rule in order to make 
points. Young people at this age turn 
toward such games:as black man, 
prisoner’s base, croquet, tennis, and 
the different kinds of ball. In the 
playing of games some of the high- 
est qualities of manhood and woman- 
hood, truthfulness, fairness and hon- 
esty, are developed. The habits of a 
performance of duty and the main- 
tenance of a right are cultivated. In 
their» association with each other, 
either in work or play, the young are 
spurred to a greater activity. In all 
work, not drudgery, and in all play 
in which there is social contact of 
the right kind, everything contributes 
to the elevation of the individual and 
his desire to be more to himself and 
to do more for his community and 
the uplift of others. 


Moving About Bad for Social Life 


There are characteristics of the hu- 
man nature of which. we must be 
particularly mindful in making a so- 


cial life for young people that will 
have a degree of permanency that 
will perpetuate the results of a 


wholesome social life. A lack of per- 
manency of residence affects that life. 
Special care, if possible, should be 
taken as to the residence of young 
people after they have entered their 
teens, for during this period an in- 
tense, instinctive social life asserts it- 
self, places become endeared to them 
and attachments are formed for their 
young associates. Frequent moving 
from place to place, as is many times 
done by tenants, breaks up the social 
life of the young just at the time 
when they should be establishing it. 
It is not to be denied that occasion- 
ally the social surroundings, of young 
people are improved by a change 
from one community to another, 
where t.e moral standards are high- 
er. The standard of any community 
may be raised if there is sufficient 
stability of residence and opportunity 
in the home, church and school to 
improve it. In this improvement the 
church has a social as well as re- 
ligious duty to perform in opening its 
doors to some young people’s meet- 
ings that are not always character- 
ized by what might be called a re- 
ligious program, but still have enough 
of that which is really elevating and 
satisfying to a creature from God’s 
hand. The old, as well as the young, 
may take an active part in this up- 
lift if they but sit and. listen sym- 
Pathetically, for much that helps 
young people to improve socially 
comes from the sympathetic appro- 
bation of their elders. ; 


How the Rural School Can Be Saved 


Thousands of boys and girls drop 
out at the closing years of the ele- 
mentary school work, never to re- 
turn to the school that can do the 
most and best for them during the 
period of their youth most suscepti- 
ble to the richest social cultivation. 
It seems that the high school years 
come just at this period. At this time 
there should be musical organizations 
in the school, as well as debating so- 
cieties. , The school singing ought to 
bring about more singing in the home 
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The Better Environment in Modern Schools 


In addition to good light, proper heat and ventilation, the redirected 
school possesses an altogether different educational atmosphere from that 


of the school of the older days. 


The bookcase and 
brary are now the rule rather than the exception. 


the agricultural li- 
The modern county 


school should possess simple apparatus for teaching agriculture, a work- 


bench and tools, and a_ small 
ly visits of. American Agriculturist also 
schools have adopted this periodical 


book work, and the pupils the enthusiastic about it. 


domestic 


science. outfit. The week- 
should be encouraged. Some 
as a regular part of the text- 

















0 
and congregational singing at the 
church. There should be more of 


such songs as Juanita, Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton, and Annie Laurie, that 
satisfy a nature in the child which 
nothing short of high-grade amorous 
songs can do. At this period, higher 
ideals in real living should be estab- 
lished through the reading and dis- 
cussion of some of the best things 
in English literature. 
No society of young 
ever be higher than the community 
ideal. If the church social life and 
the school social life harmonize, there 
is a general toning up of the society 
of the community. The schools of 
years ago, before high schools were 
organized, were open for debates, 
spelling and singing schools, to 
which the young people might go, but 


people will 


today, in most places, the school- 
“house door is closed to all of these 
evening exercises. Only very recent- 


ly have attempts been madd to throw 
open the high schools and substitute 


for these old forms of entertainment 
lectures and literary programs. The 
little district school can be made to 


double or treble its service to all the 


people in the community if some 
well-planned series of meetings of 
different kinds are provided, espe- 


cially for the winter season. 

Community Part in Social Life 

In the home life the elements 
of community social standards are 
formed. Besides the moral element 
which it has to contribute, each home 
has some _ special feature which 
makes for the enrichment of life in 
the community: one home will have 
one or more musicians; another, 
some member who possesses an ex- 
traordinary degree of humor; some 
home may boast a literary enter- 
tainer; another may harbor a leader 
and organizer among young people, 
a leader in the playing of games, an 
organizer of musical societies and the 
like; and still another family may 
have one in its midst who takes the 
initiative along some different line. 
Each home should contribute some- 
thing to the social whole of the com- 
munity. <A parent should be mindful 
of a reasonable desire expressed by 
the young in the home to attend va- 
rious entertainments of an unques- 
tionable character, and should so ar- 
range the work that the young man 
or young woman may be released at 
a reasonable time. Self-denial on 
the part of any child is to be ad- 
mired, but enforced denial of every 
pleasure sooner or later brings about 
dissatisfaction with the home. The 
doors of the country homes should 
be thrown open to the young people 
of the community. Throw open the 
shutters to musty parlors and let the 
sunlight of the society of young peo- 
ple shine in. Help them to-feel that 
they are wanted in the home and 
that no carpets or furniture are too 
good for them to use. 

A little simple beauty of home dec- 
oration.and better planning and se- 
lecting of paintings help to engender 
a pride in the home that makes 
young people enjoy having their 
friends come to it. The lawn swing, 
the croquet set, the hammock, and 
perhaps one or two musical instru- 
ments in the home, a graphophone, 
if nothing more, help to attract 
toward it those who may be on what 
seems @ never-ending buggy ride. 
The social life of young people will 
never be cultivated and maintained 
until the spiritual side uf their lives 
is appealed to. This is not to be done 
by the kind of education that in- 
creases the power to make dollars 
only, but by that kind of education 
which makes |! toy hearts. 


To Put Out Fires 


Never attempt to to pat out ‘ flames 
from kerosene or gasoline with water. 
That would only help to spread the 
flames. Use flour, or even milk. The 
latter is said to form an emulsion 
with the oil. 

If your clothes catch fire, don’t run. 
Drop to the ground and roll around 
and scream lustily for hep, if you 
can. If you remain in an upright 
position the flames, which always 
naturally travel upward, will burn 
your face and hair, and by way of 
your mouth and nostrils get into your 
lungs, which is the greatest danger. 

If you want to help romeone whose 
clothes have caught fire, take a 
woolen blanket or rug, or a big, heavy 
overcoat, or anything woolen and 
heavy that will help to smother the 
flames, and wrap it about the victim 
“and roll him or her around on the 
ground. Remember always that when 
plenty of water is not on hand the 
next best thing is to smother the 
flames. 
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Curtains and Pictures 


MARGARET WHITNEY 





Curtains and pictures add much to 
@ room, provided a wise selection is 
made. Often, however, the multiplic- 
ity of pictures, and the elaborateness 
of the hangings destroy all the 
beauty of the room, yet both are ex- 
pensive, and in their proper places 
might look very well. How often one 
sees large, bright-colored pictures 
crowded into a tiny space where they 
seem to bulge out from the wall, or 
dozens of little pictures all over the 
wall, supported by unsightly tacks, 
while the curtains look as if it would 
be a sin to admit fresh air and sun- 
light and destroy their grandeur. 

This season fashion and simplicity 
go hand in hand, and flat curtains are 


the rule. Surely this is good news to 
the weary housekeeper who has spent 
hours and hours ironing out ruffles 
that never did look beautiful, and 


that fell down limp and slimpsy the 
first damp day. The flat curtains may 
be made alike top and bottom, if 
there is no “up and down” to the 
y ‘tern, and even a child can put 
them up. Also a child can wash and 
iron them, since they launder like a 
handkerchief. 

For best curtains the scrim with 
embroidery set in is very fashionable, 
and even an amateur can make them. 
These need tot have a tuck run in 
them, ag the best housekeepers mere- 
ly pin them over the rods, and if they 
shrink there are no seams to let 
down. The pins are invisible, and if 
the style in regard to hanging them 
changes, there is no seam to show. 
It takes only a few minutes to wash 
them, a half hour to iron each one, 
and there is no tedious pinning them 


into curtain frames. They may be 
hung in ten minutes. 

Anyone wishing to invest in new 
pictures will find a good assortment 


at moderate prices. Of course, if one 
can afford etchings, oil paintings and 
fine landscapes, there is no limit to 
the money that may be spent, but the 
woman who must economize will find 
the department stores full of reprints 
of masterpieces. Just a glance over 
any catalog will convince one of this 
fact, and for twenty-five or fifty cents 
beautiful oak frames in dark colors 
may be purchased. Pretty little land- 
scapes, water scenes and animal and 
plant studies may be had as low as 
fifty cents. Above all, avoid hfgh col- 
ors and ornate frames, and you can- 
not go far wrong. 

Another thing to be avy oidea . size 
and crowding. Some people buy pic- 
tures by the square yard, but really 
the smaller ones are prettier and in 
better taste. Three or four medium- 
sized pictures, with a photograph or 
two and a calendar and a framed 
text, or something bright and warm 
to give color, are enough for an or- 
dinary sitting room. The temptation 
to hang up many fancy calendars, 
soap pictures and odds and ends 
sometimes comes to the housekeeper 
who wants to dispose of the stuff 
without throwing it away, but the 
temptation should be resisted. Good 
taste demands simplicity, and simplic- 
ity lightens labor, so fashion, and 
common sense go hand in hand. Go 
slowly in making new selections and 
stucd+ your wall paper, your light and 
the size of your rooms in selecting 
both pictures and hangings, for a 
room that must be lived in three 
hundred and sixty-five days each year 
should be beautiful, restful and har- 
moni us. 





Bits of Fun 


The Cautious Tongue 

Singing Teacher—Now,, children, 
give us “Little Drops of Water” and 
put some spirit in it. 

Principal ( whispering )—Careful, 
sir. This is a temperance school. Say 
“put some ginger in it.”—[Woman’s 
Home Companion. 








The Hobble 
“And do the woods skirt your 
farm?” 
“Yes. Rather narrow. though. 


Sort o”’ hobble-skirt it.”—[Browning’s 
Magazine. 





The Kind He Planted 

A small boy was hoeing corn in a 
sterile field by the roadside, when a 
Passer-by stopped and said: 

“*Pears to me your corn is rather 
small.” 

“Certainty, "said the boy; “it’s dwarf 
corn 

“But it looks yaller.” 


- rm 


ane as 








ue we planted the yaller 
“But it looks as if you wouldn't get 
more than half a crop.” 
“Of course not; we planted it on 


halves.’’—[ Exchange. 


What Did She Mean? 

Mrs Jenkins—Mrs Smith, we shall 
be neighbors. I’ve bought a house 
near you with a water frontage. 

Mrs Smith—So glad! I hope you 
wiil drop in some time!—[Exchange. 





The Fourth of July 





We wake in the early morning, 
To the cannon’s thundering roar, 
While from every house the children 
Onto the sidewalk pour, 
With toy pistol and torpedo, 
With firecracker, fife and drum— 
All eager to make a racket— 
The Fourth of July has come! 


We journey into the country, 
But the noise is even there; 
Cannon and guns are booming, 
And gunpowder scents the air; 
h ith the noise our heads are aching, 
O’er their burns the children cry— 
But no one thinks of complaining— 
For this is the Fourth of July! 


May we not teach the children 
Some safer, worthier way 
Of showing their independence, 
In the midst of each Fourth's display? 
Are we ever sure to remember 
The loyalty, brave and true, 
That strengthened our dear forefathers 
Their great, grand deeds to do? 


Not yet are men free and equal 
All over our broad, rich land; 
The ignorant poor are needing 
The touch of a helping hand; 
To lift such to independence, 
Let this be our battle cry— 
We, too, may fight for truth and right, 
On this beautiful Fourth of July. 
[Maud L. Cotton. 
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Clever designs 
worked out in beau- 
tiful color combina- 
tions and plain 
effectsin black, white 
and all the rich and 
subdued tints, make 
SerpentineCré pe the 
prevailing fashion 
with women of fine 
taste in dress. No 
other cotton crépe 
makes up into such fas- 
cinating house gowns, 
kimonos, dressing 
wraps, wrappers, shirt- 
waists, Spring and Sum- 
mercostumes. Noother 
cotton crépe has the per- 
manent, unstretchable 
crinkle, norsuch artistic 
ay in such a pro- 

usion of exquisite 
colors. Noironing; sim- 
; wash, dry and shake 
out — tly lighte 
beuscheld cares 
The highest quality is 


uaranteed by 

is Pacific Mills 
trade mar 
on every piece o' 
the 


genuine Serpentine 

at a dealer does not carry the ay es 
mtine Crépe, write us for free 

coupineand fies of dealers who will supply you. 
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WALL BOARD SHEATHING: 





Save Money, Time and Labor in Building 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper 
and better than lath Yi 4y aster. 
Easily nailed tostuds. Applied dry, 

itisready atoncefor paint, paper 
or burlap — i 2 artistic 
decoration. f kiln-iried, 
laths imbedded i in Asphalt 
,insuring a solid, substantial 


i 
tif 


garages. I tis the original Wal! Board , construction patented. 


BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same materiais 


as Wall ~~ but is nailed smooth side to studs with latha 
t exposed. 


‘SAVES 75 PERCENT 


fasial ond labor. Does away with building paper. 
ay job. Proof against heat, cold, damp- 
Used ander 
or cement; also aslining for barns, 
other out-door buildings. Houses fin- 
| Bishopric Wall Board and Sheathing are ready 
y. Write today for factory prices and 











Booklet and { Bishopric Tol Board 


Wall Beard & Roofing Mig. Co. 30E. Third St. Canstanati, @. 











Read This Big Centerpiece Offer 













E WILL SEND 

you this big 24-inch 
natural Bulgarian Linen 
Centerpiece with the 
edge all worked in 
buttonhole scallops 
with best D. M. C. 
mercerized cotton, 
with thishandsome 
design tinted in 
shades of corn- 
flower blue, with 
olive bands and 
enough mercerized 
floss to outline 
the design, 
all for_..... ques C 























SWAP STUMPS FOR DOLLARS 


CLEAR WASTE LAND WITH 


cross DYNAMITE 

















Same field ten months tehec~9000, 00 worth of celery per acre 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing stumps 
and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, write now for Free Booklet— 
‘‘Farming With Dynamite, No. 92.” 


E. I, DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S. A. 


Sesiicutas teatoca Gaiaall tok Aieier hietak Gah $iegs te Wil aad Sebeced eobee Not 
necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write at once for proposition. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., DEPT. 92, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 0 


; STURDY TOOLS By 
4 TRYING JOBS 


Here is a Keen _ 

Kutter Fork— , 

a sturdy bit of 

springy timber; 

tipped with three 

properly curved tines 

of finest steel, tempered 

like a watch spring. 

When this fork is sunk into a well 
settled bunch.of long hay, a man’s ¥ 
strength is needed at the end of the handle. 


\ KEEN Ki UITER 


Farming Tools 


—hoes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading. forks, 

.. com knives, shovels, Spades, ditch tools, manure 

\, hooks, potato hooks and my hooks—are all ree 

\ markable for their worki ity. Abrawny ° 
\ ‘man and a Keen Kutter ‘ol S a combination 
\, hard to beat when it comes to actual results 

>) \-ae,, \ ‘in work accomplished. , 
\ 
\ \ “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. "* 
Trademark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 




















ive Years. 


- Fi 
Rubber Roofing FREVGnT PAID f= pa hag 
M., La., Ga., 
Ala., "Miss. and Fla. + ON ail orders of three rolls or 
more. Special Prices to these States on request. 
ONE-PLY «ose Weighs 35 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWOPLY -cc Weighs 45 lbs., 108 Square Feet, §1.3¢@ per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS.GCAGH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 
Heat,’ Cold Ra 
Write for FR E E SAMPLES or order direct from this ae Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 
-- CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 524, East St. Louis, His. 


Real Bone and Potash 


In some sections wheat growers refuse to use anyother 
phosphate than. real bone. 

More wheat and a better stand of clover will be secured if 
the bone is balanced. with Potash. The longer bone has been 
used the more urgent becomes the need of 


POTASH 


Try 200 to 400 per acre of a mixture of equal parts of bone and 
Kainit, or one ton of bone my 300 pounds of Muriate of Potash. 


See that your dealer carries Potash. 
If he dogs not, write us for prices, stating 


amount ed, and ask for our free books, 
“Pall i Baadod. an; and “Home Mixing.” 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


















“ALADDIN HOUSE S2%2°298 


The Aladdin method enables you to bu Es ~~ material for a complete house direct 
‘ Ln ‘the origiyel roducer. It saves ty ts on the lumber, millwork, hardware 
da Labor, You keep the middlemen’s P proiits in your own pocket. 


Dwelling Houses, Barns and Summer Cottages 


Aladdin Knocked Down Houses are shipped everywhere. Every piece of material 
comes to you cut and fitted and ready to nail in place. 

No skilled labor required. _ Formenent, attractive, warm 

and lasting. Not portable. Price includes all Jumber 

cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent — 

board, interior trim and finish, peint, po soa, 

instructions. "How 

2 to 12 rooms. Save four profits by buying direct 

from mill. Quick delivery. Send stamps for catalog B. 


North American Construction Co., Bay City, Michigan 

































**It runs more even than 
any twine I have_used.’’ 
is the description you always get from 
the man who uses it, The man who drives 
a binder will appreciate what that means, 
No lumps to clog the knhotter, no thin 
spots to break — no bundles left untied — 
you can depend on the twine’s uniformity. 
’ here are no snarls to bother, for the 
greatest care is used in winding, and 
every ball will stand up. Use one of 
these brands : 


PLYMOUTH EXTRA (560 ft. to the Ib.) 
PLYMOUTH SUPERIOR (600 fi. to the ib.) 


. The explanation of Plymouth Twine superi- 
~ ority.is-in our 87-year-old licy ve making 
the best and nothing but the best. Look for the sheaf trade-mark 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 
for our Hot ma Trust NO. PLYMOUTH, MASS. = Extablished m0 
W 4 a... Use Plymouth Rope — the Rope you can trust. 
on Twine 











See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 
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